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\\ E have discussed elsewhere Secretary Sherman's convers 
W 


ith the Senate Committee, without, however, going over his 


NEW 


Week. 


ition 
statements seriatim. One of them, on which we have not touched, is 
remarkable for the illustration it affords of the facility and rapidity 
with which the Secretary can reconcile himself to even gross viola- 
tions of the national faith. The statute of February 25, 1862, cre- 

ting the Sinking Fund, which has never been repealed, provides 
that 


mand notes, no longer in existence], 


‘all duties on imported goods shall be paid in coin for in de- 
and the eoin se pid 
hall be set apart as a special fund, and shall be applied as follows : 
first to the payment in coin of the interest on the bends and notes 
of the United States, and, 
one per cent. of the entire debt of the 
uct has constituted a pledge of the 
of the United States on loans contracted since that date. Ney 
late what Congr 
aid resumption, he calmly said that “he would recommend one 
thine—that on the first of October next he should be ; 


second, to the purchase or payment of 
United p 


most solemn kind to all ereditors 


states, ete. This 


erthe- 


less, When asked at the interview ss could do to 


llowed to re- 


ceive notes for duties.” t ought to be said that he thinks the notes 
will be then at par in gold; but he has no right to ask the public 


creditor to accept the propheey of an individual in lieu of a nati 


pledge. Too much financial legislation has been already ba 


pr 1] Cu ve 
propa S 





The correspondence between Sir Edward Thornton and Mr. 
Fish about the appointment of the umpire in the Fisheries Commis- 
sion shows beyond question that M. Delfosse was mentioned by 
Lord Ripon at Washington, during the negotiation of the Treaty, as 
a person to whom the United States would probably, and justifiably, 
object on account of the peculiar political relations existing between 
Great Britain and Belgium; that this objection was made and ad- 
hered to by Mr. Fish during the three months within which it was 
open to the two parties to agree on the third arbitrator, and the 
names of six other foreign ministers accredited to Washington were 
suggested by him and rejected by Lord Granville, who did urge M. 
Delfosse ; that finally, through non-agreement, the fell to 
Count Beust, the Austrian Minister at London, who appointed M. 
Delfosse, and then no further objeetion was made by the United 
States. If it was believed, however, that M. Delfosse was so dis- 
qualified as to be unlikely to make a fair decision, his appointment 
ought to have been then protested against, and the litigation ought 
not to have been entered on before him. No such protest was, how- 
ever, made, and the case was submitted to him. 


choice 


There can, there- 
fore, be but one valid excuse now for disputing his judgment, or re- 
fusing to abide by it, and that is the belief that he decided corruptly. 
No such charge is made; in faet, those who l 


propose 
his verdict at the same time express high respect for his character, 
like 


so that the meaning of'the discontent is really that we do not 
to pay so much money, and this is what ought 


. ° 7 
tO ve sak 





It was shown very conclusively in the debate in the Senate last 
week that the Senators who were attacking Mr. Schurz about the 
timber depredations neither knew what the law was nor what the 
practice of the Department in times past had been. In faet, they 


were overthrown at every point. Secretary Schurz has been 


eXe- 


cuting the law, and they did not like it, but did 
ailed them, and though 


not know what 


their suffering was caused, not by 


having thieves as their protégés, but by his having been born in 
Prussia. They have now endeavored to apply a remedy. by enact- 
* 4 . ? — 


ing, not that the Secretary of the Interior must be a native Ameri- 


ation. 


ean, but t for t 

shall be sos ll th ’ l ‘ll ! 

also provide that the cutting of Gover 

unlawful unless for export ft the Territory in whi 

and this intent to export is, of co 

depredations are committed, almost incapabl f proof oS 

one way or another they have paral 1 the « ts of t Der 
ment to protect public property, and tl { l \ 


and blind hatred of the Administration ; dl kk 


] ] “+1 i+ bund li} 
Lue peopie of Tae United States like o1 


The publie wi 
familiar friend in this **storv ” of the Was ' 
the Tribune—tha Howe about te 
he Southern polieyv of t! 


attacks on t 


severe 
this Spee h is to be followe ds by ot] 


in order to prevent the Republican party in ¢ 

itself in open antagonism to the Adn tration, t 1 
in deference to what is believed to be the 

his Cabinet some representative of the 


To do this it would, of eo wu 


party. F 
of his present Cabinet M rs." OW 


resi 


to add to this interesting narrative 


snation of on 


selves by merely guessing nd th s, that t ( Ml 
Whose resignation will be sked ji ( 

man named Schurz, German by b 

merable * active and intelligent ” raseal | \ 


ever, as valuable as it seems at fi Y 

judiciously calls it ** sensational.” We] that Pre 

fully prepared for Senator Howe's sj 

are ‘to follow,” and all their horrible « : I] pou 
and feels that he is in the hands of VP Sand ce Mr. 


Evarts, who when solemnly war 


man, 


using coffee after drinking Saratoga water, round that 

would * precipitate the salts,” declared that * { to have his 
salts precipitated,” would apparently ra enjoy seeing ‘the 
tepublican party in Congress placing iisell open antagonism to 


the Administration.” 
a : 
The attack by Senator Howe came in due course on Monday. It 


was three hours long 


and was carefully written out, am 

ry of the Republican party, SOT 

denunciation of the President 
: 


by far ul 


main a very dull hist 


*s poli Ts 
Schurz. »creater ] 


1, veh bE ccters anil 


less the criticism, of anybody en red U est ¢ Yr, For tl 


= Hit 
errors of the President's poliey, if errors t] are, he offered no 
remedy whatever. For the improvement of the condition of the 
South, as Mr. Howe describes it, he suggested a course of hate 
and annoyance on the part ef the North, but then acknowledged 
ruefully that as the Democrats were co. r into power there would 
be no chance of pursuing any such « . The attack on Mr. 
Schur Was ver versonal d bitte l caret 1 epared. It 
would, of course. never have been delivered if Mr. Schurz had been 
in the Senate and able to reply to it. The Tribune savs the assault 
will *‘ attract attention,” which is quite true—its own attacks on 


Mr. Schurz have attracted ‘attention ” 
does ** the attention ” most damage ? 


; but the question is, Whom 


The Senate's achievements during the week have been the pa: 
sage of a bill to ene ge tree-p ng on Government lands, and 
the passaye, three davs afterwards, of the so-called Little Deticiene) 
Bill, ingeniously contrived to perpetuate the present wholesale de- 

1of timl er. TT it of the week’s work is therefore 
Wisible. The H has passed a useful bill to reform the 
advertising of mail evntracts, and the Naval Appropriation Bil, 





» the ¢ diture 
| ! \] { ‘ 
‘ ' 
i) tll ) ‘ mn ( | ( 

Mr. Spri my to pend the 

) ia for the consid tion of hi bill bo] 

ol hl nl silver on th ume term el thr su 

{ ke on gold and silver depo » the Treasury. 

| lL bv LAO tolO2navs. Mr. Goode moved to suspend the 

r to pass the bill suspending the operation of the Sink 

I \et ! eal lost by 123 veas to 112 na Mi 

j) l to rend rules in order to f day for th 

( mof Mr. Stephens’s bill to ure bullion certificates for 

‘ lost by 142 veas to 96 n The 'T; f Bill was reported 

to the Ho on Tuesda und b n almost party vote was as- 

| to the Committee of the Whole ft April 4; veas, 1373 nays, 

Phd, of hom only 13 Demoera The “ free-ships”’ section 
| mene ruck t 

The judgme of the Louisiana Supreme Court in Anderson's 

( calls attention in very proper and dignified language to the fact 

that an open letter of certain * visiting statesmen,” including Mr. 

John m Mr. Stanley Mathews, and others, addressed to the 

prisoner, had been printed and spread before the court in his eoun- 

e] fin which the public and the people from whom. the 

jurors were to be drawn were informed that he was falsely accused 


ind maliciously persecuted.” The court then went on to Say that a 
ident England during the Tich- 
', Which produced such extraordinary excitement, both in 


imilar ine occurred in 


political and social lite, that during the trial Mr. Onslow, a member 
of Parliament, wrete a letter saving the claimant was falsely ae 
cused and maliciously persecuted, whereupon the Lord Chief-Justice 


had him (Onslow) arrested, tined him 81,200, and sent him to the 


county jul in default of payment, and the House of Commons, 
theugh then sion, sanctioned the punishment. The court 
leaves the application of the story to the public, and we must say 
that if it could have got at a * visiting statesman” and locked him 


up fora short period, it would have done service to the administra- 


° 


tion of justice and helped in the purification of public morals. 


Another report of the South Carolina Fraud Congnittece las been 
more testimony seriously involving the reputation 


formed in 1870, the 


mide, cont: 
of Mr. D. H 


Wine 


Chamberlain. A ring was com- 


mittee report, to get control of the Greenville & Columbia Rail- 
road, a corporation the stock of which was mostly owned by the 
Stat Phe * ground-floor” of this venture was divided into twelve 


hares of 820,000 each, of which Senator Patterson took one; Niles 


(. Parker, State Treasurer, one; George W. Waterman, represent- 


ing Governor Seott, two; Reuben Tomlinson, State Auditor, one- 

lf of one; Kimpton, the financial agent, two; Cardozo, Secre- 
tury of State, one-half of one; Neagle, Comptroller-General, one 

toa halt; and Chamberlain, Attorney-General, one-half of 
( Parker swears that, according to his understanding of the 
matter, Chamberlain’s share was paid for by Kimpton; and that 
Kimpton would be seleeted as Chamberlain’s go-between is antece- 
dently probable, as it was on Chamberlain’s recommendation that 
Kimpton, Who was his classmate, but an unknown and penniless 


of the State, without being 
any security save his own bond. This Ring, it will 
ted of all the chief ofticers of the State. On its 
ures were at once taken to secure legislation author- 
stock in the railroads, and for this pur- 


adventurer, was made financial agent 
red to give 
ved, cons 
formation mea 
the sale of the 
pose an act | passed creating a commission, composed of Scott, 
Chamberlain, Neagle, the Chairman of the House Committee of 
sand Means, and the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
, tosell all the * unproductive property ” of the State. Os- 


bill wa of a quantity of dam- 


izing State 


Sonate 


hiv. the object of the to dispose 


N 
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ran and 1 ] ay the co on at onee turned $ 
tion to qu t ( 1d sold 21,692 shares of stock 
Cart oe | Railroad (which ¢o t! s 

~ MOG) tor } ar j ‘ ' ray hi is { l 

’ ( th Ceti t ) ot] lt 7 ! 
‘ hi t a de the a ulation ¢ fund wl 

ferred to the financial agent and lost by * hypotheeation ” and 

‘general bond-swindling.” The stock was sold without advertise- 

ment, and without even the formality of an authorization by the 

commission, or any limitation as to price. The act, it is need] to 


add, was passed by bribery. 


The stock having thus be¢ vislation for the 


‘nm aequired, more | 
needed, and another b 
I7, 18 


lien for her enc 


murpose of se liing bonds was , drawn up by 
is introduced on Febraary by the ex- 
had a first rsement of the 
which made subsequent bonds of little value. 
the 
lien should be changed from a first to a second mortgage, thus 
abling the Ring to tloat their own bonds, and to saddle the State 
with the liability for them. It appears further that the Ring did not, 
put up” the $240,000 required as the basis of this 


pu 

Chamberlain, wi 
the 
bonds of the company, 


A section of Chamberlain’s bill therefore provided that 


7 
isting laws kk 


state 


‘ + 9 
Plate 


Cn- 


by any means, * 

operation in money of their own, but that this was obtained, at any 

Kimpton’s sales of State bonds. The money 

for Chamberlain’s share appears to have been obtained in this way ; 

weording to Parker's testimony the understanding was that ** the 

amount of these expenditures and many others should be realized 
, 


from State bonds, and covered by the difference between the actual 


rate in great part, by 


amounts for which the bonds were sold by Kimpton, and the amount 
which he should report that he had sold them for.” It will be re- 
membered that Chamberlain, when first accused of complicity with 
the Ring, had a great deal to say about the * Finance Board” and the 
* Tdnancial Agent.” The Board consisted simply of three members 
of the Ring, and the agent’s operations are tersely deseribed by the 
committee as follows: He sold over $8,000,000 of bonds, and “for 
this enormous amount there is no mention even of 
* 3 82,243,000 bonds are reported by him as all sold 


nine-tenths of 
of sales 
on one day, and $4,214,500 on another. 
appended to the report is very amusing. Kimpton in one of his 
letters to Parker urges him to hurry up the “ collection of taxes,” 
as to stop a panic in the bonds on the New York market, which he 
is afraid will exhaust his “ collaterals” if it is not stopped. Moses, 
who was Speaker of the House, made a very handsome profit out of 
the Ring’s railroad legislation, first selling the appointment of the 
committees for $25,000, and then stopping the passage of one of the 


the rates 


Some of the testimony 


SO 


Ring’s bills by “recognizing ” two reformers, who were fighting the 
bill tooth and nail by making dilatory motions, until he secured 
$10,000 more; after which.the twe reformers found that, for some 
reason or other, the Speaker’s attention could not Fhe 
South Carolina House of Representatives has passed a coneurrent 
resolution authorizing the Governor to have any of the Ring prose- 


be got. 


cutions nol prossed at his discretion; the object being, of course, to 
vet some of the lesser rogues to turn State’s evidence. 


Both branches of the Iowa Legislature have passed an act re- 
pealing the Granger legislation of that State fixing freight charges. 
The legislation has, of course, aroused great hostility, and proved 
impracticable in operation. Probably in a few years all the Granger 
acts will be swept off the statute-books of the Western States, and no 
trace will be left of the great Granger movement save the reports of 
some very extraordinary decisions by the courts made under the 
influence of the excitement, which will gradually be “ qualified ” and 
“distinguished ” by new judges in such a way as to deprive them of 
the baleful effeet which seemed at one time to be their necesssary 
consequences. Probably a few years hence it will hardly be believed 
that, under the intluence of the Granger craze, courts of last resort 
decided that laws fixing the price to be paid by merchants for a par- 


| ticular kind of service rendered by private individuals were constitu- 


tional, even though they affected the value of securities issued under 




















The 


ereement with the s that tl {th ould 
ly ‘ ( Vice } tas lt ill pre i { rt , 
the fact t in the present y ferace, th e( 
ch alt int | thr sf lay S aso ‘ Pack thre t] ) if I 
) ( 1 Phone ll dead the rivut to ¢ th ceo 


h \ reneral of this State has, in response to a resolu- 
‘the Assembly, given an opinion with regard to the constitu 
tionality of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, which fixes 
the annual city budget. This 
President of the Board of Aldermen, the Comptroller, and the Pres 
dent of the Department of Taxes and A 

harter, it makes annually, by a vote required to be unani- 
’of the exper 


Board consists of the Mavor, the 


essinents, and, under the 


ises of the city govern- 
“l to the Aldermen 
smuch as the Board have the powe1 
of overruling any objection made by the Aldermen, and as their 
action is tinal, and the estimates as passed by vithout 
r action, the budget for the vear, and must be passed by 
the Aldermen, no objections of the latter are of much avail. The 
Attorney-General says that this is all constitutional, 
upon the taxing power of the city, and that the 


mous, a * provisional estimate 
ment for the ensuing vear, which is then submitte 
consideration; but, ina 


them hecome, \ 


any furthe 


as being only 
a “restriction ” | 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment is not actually vested with 
he power of taxation. But, practically, of course, a Board which 
restriets ” the taxing power in this way has all the taxing 
s, and the object of the statute creating the Board 
Aldermen from taxin 


power 
that any body ha 
is, as every one knows, to prevent the 
The whole question will shortly come before the courts, so we 
express no opinion on its legal aspects. But the matter has a 
practical bearing of great importance. The creation of what the 
World calls this ** Council of Four,” with only two cleetive mem- 
bers, and only one representing the legislative 
pal corporation, is merely the final step in a long series which have 
rradually vested the powers originally enjoyed by the 
iu a number of executive boards removed as far as possible from the 
popular constituency, which is allowed to go on year after vear eleet- 
ing a simulaerum of a city legislature without character or power 
To try to revivify this simulacrum and make it a real government, 
with two houses having general legislative powers, would be as 
ridiculous as to go back to town-pumps and volunteer firemen. To 
those who have supported the Constitutional Amendments (which 
merely altered the method of selecting the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment by putting it in the hands of the tax-payers) there 
is something very amusing in seeing the Kelly Democrats, headed 
by the Boss’s new Attorney-General, engaged in an active defence 
of a Board which has absolute authority over the taxes, and whiel 
exists for the express purpose of preventing universal suffrage from 


body of the munici- 


corporation 


having its usual effect on the local tax-levy; or, in other words, of 


‘robbing the poor man” of the legitimate influence of “his vote.” 


The importations of U. S. bonds from Europe 
cient volume to take up in the bills made again 
exports of domestic products, and to maintain the 1 
London just a little below the point at which gold coin ean be protit- 
ably exported. The nominal rates, 4.89) for demand bills and 4.87 
for 60-day, are at the shipping point, but though 
early in the week the actual rates are yet } of a cent below. Ther 


seems to be but one opinion as to specie exports, and that is t 





they will begin very soon, and will be continued, perhaps with in- 
terruptions, until the gold in the market (now about 840,600,000) is 
Some bankers think that this will oecur before Septem- 
ber, while others think that not more than $25,000,000 will have 
been shipped by that time. The purchase in London of silver 
coinage into 412}-grain dollars has not advanced the price ther 
it eee at S4id. to 541d. per oz. The market here has been 
ng, however, and closed at a price that makes the bullion in 


one of these dollars worth about 924 cents geld 


exported. 
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{| | policy toa new situation would be a pleas- 

le for; tmoralist. We shall, therefore, not take thr 

trouble to point out! neonsistencies In the remarkable conversa 
tion held by him with the Committee of the Senate on Tues- 


hall discuss his statements as if thev were a finan- 


cin} programme emanating froma gentleman who has never been 


heard of until now —that is, on their merits solely, and without any 
rel ) seoof their author na if we 1 over-censoriou 
» jud ’ hi many Will consider a wv ! tiempt to 
| ciilieult probl nm, our exeuse is. that f there be one 
thing in the world abou hich self-deception or word-painting is 
la rous, it finvernie if there be one thing about which it is not 
permissible to delude one’s self or to shirk unpleasant faets, it is 


about the mode of meeting pecuniary obligation 


The Secretary was asked his opinion as to the effect of the Silver 
Law on resumption. He said it was in part favorable, in part un- 
favorable. Hie deseribed) the unfaverable effeets first. It had 


stopped the’ sale of the four-per-cent. bonds, he said; it had stopped 
the accumulation of coin in the Treasury, and it had eaused heavy 
returns of our bonds from Europe. These are simple statements of 


facts, and he was quite clear about them. Their meaning is obvious. 


Phe sale of the four-per-cent. bonds has stopped because such a 
shock lias been given to the national credit that we have ceased to 
be a four-per-cent. nation—or, in other words, people will no longer 


lend to us at that rate of interest. Our bonds are coming back 
fren Le 


we shall long m 


ope because large numbers of the holders doubt whether 
six-per-cent. nation. They 


fear that the Silver Law will be followed by other laws of a still more 


untain our position as a 


mischievous character, and think, therefore, to use the languave of 
the London 7éimes, “that if the Americans are to try experiments 
on their credit, they had much better do so with the debt held at 
han in English hands.” 

The immediate effect of this on the resumption problem is this: 
that the 
for our products in bonds instead of 


home t 
Europeans, in so far as they send bonds here for sale, pay 
rold, and may, by so doing, 
should our exports diminish at all, compel us to pay gold out instead 
In fact, they have very nearly brought us to that 
hus far there is a tolerably good market for the 
badness of other investments and the 


of reeeiving: it. 
point already. 
bonds here, owing to the 
abundance of money lying idle through the general want of confi- 
nee of this market led the “‘Syea- 


to interject the 


dence in the future. The exist 


more of the Wabash” remark that “eapital seeks 
declared”; but then the 


rvations on financial questions, although he was one 


our bonds when this bi-metallie basis is 
Sycamore’s obst 
of the leaders of the silver movement, only call for Charles Lamb’s re- 


ply toa person of similar calibre-—that is, an examination of his bumps 


with a lighted candle. 
Law are that it has seriously injured our credit while we are still 
heavily in debt, and threatens to diminish our stock of gold en which 


for resumption, and cause the withdrawal of large 


The unfavorable effects, then, of the Silver 


we are relying 


bodies of capital which would otherwise be available for our do- 
mestic enterprise 3. by the sale of our securities by foreign bond- 
holden Financially speaking, it would be hard for the effeet of 
anything to be more unfavorable. 

The favorable effects of the Silver Law are, according to Mr. 
Sherman, first, that it has “satisfied a strong public demand 
money, and, ina Government like ours, it is always 
This would be a good enough 
for the fall 
election; but a financier cannot say that it is well to satisfy a popu- 


for bi-metallic 
obey the popular current.” 
remark coming from a politician who is getting read) 
lar demand tor bi-metallic money by anything but two metals in 
\ promise of bi-metallic circulation is not honest satis- 
faction, and an honest financier ought not to talk of it as sueh 
believes that it will be fulfilled. That Mr. Sherman 
this is hardly possible. He Knows, we venture to assert, 


cireulation 


unless he 


believes 


' eulation, and to add to this all the gold and silver that are put afloat. 
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aiion. 


erows abundant, unless the 

rer cent., gold eoin will disappear. If he believes t] 
ch rise will take place in silver, he ought to have said so, and 
ve have ne doubt that had he believed it he would have said so. 


\s matters stand, passing the Silver Law to satisfy “a popular de- 
mand for a bi-metallie curreney ” is very ike Micawber’s plan of 
settling a debt by giving a note. 

Secondly, he says “resumption can be more readily maintained 
upon a double standard than on a single standard This means, 
we presume (it Cannot mean anything else), that it will be easier to 
redeem United States notes in gold or silver than in gold alone. 
This is true, in case gold and silver are at par; but if they are at 


par, it does not make any difference whether we have a double 


standard or not. Ifone can be had in the market at the same price 
as the other, it does not make any difference to a debtor whether 
both are a legal tender or only one, because with one he can buy an 
equivalent amount of the other. If they are not at par, Mr. Sher- 
man will not resume or maintain resumption on a double standard ; 
he will resume and maintain resumption on a single standard, com- 
posed of the cheaper metal of the two. 
resumer do not depend on the silver legislation, but on the market 
price of bullion. 
can resume on which he pleases; if 
ean only resume and maintain resumption in silver, because his gold 
will leave him for exportation. So that if he had given the Com- 
mittee his views as to the course of the silver market, he would have 
gone to the core of the whole matter; but this he did not do. 

The most important thing in the conversation was, however, the 


So that his prospects as a 


If by January 1, 1879, silver is as good as gold, he 


silver is not as good as gold, he 


Seeretary’s entirely new detinition of resumption; and to this we 
ust ask the serious attention of our readers, for it is probably the 
most singular phenomenon of the present financial crisis. 
tion, as it has been understood, we venture to assert without fear of 


Resump- 


contradiction, ever since the close of the war has meant, in the eyes of 
all friends of honest government and sound curreney, the redemption 
in coin ef the promissory notes called greenbacks, issued and made 
legal tender by the Government to meet its necessities during the 
Rebellion. The evils, both publie and private, of the existence of 
these notes have been fully demonstrated, and the object of the Re- 
sumption Act was to call them in and destroy them, and take the 
Government onee for all out of the position both of an insolvent 
debtor and of an issuer of paper money. The resumption problem, 
therefore, as it has presented itself to the minds of those who have 
supported and fought for that Act, is to accumulate, and keep on 
hand in the ‘Treasury, coin—we care not whether gold or silver—ii 
suflicient quantity after Jan. 1, 1879, to pay the Government notes 
as they are from time to time presented, until they are all with- 
drawn and eancelled, and the Government is thus relegated to its 
old Constitutional function of issuing gold and silver coin, and this 
only, for curreney. Mr. Sherman has maintained all along that 
he would be able to do this work of redemption in gold coin 
alone if Congress did not meddle with him. He now says he ean 
do it better in gold and silver; but he has promulgated an entirely 
new definition of resumption. He says there are $348,618,000 
legal-tender notes outstanding, and, of course, presentable, but not 
likely to be presented, on the first of next January. To meet these 
he has or is likely to have, in round numbers, $62,000,000 in) gold 
and about 89,000,009 in silver, or $71,000,000. Being asked whether 
this was enough, he said no; that he could not resume with this, un- 
less he used the power, which he believes he possesses, to reissue, or, 
in other words, keep afloat, $300,000,000 ; and this power, he calmly 
announced, he meant to exercise. So that what he means by “ re- 
sumption” is that abont $25,000,000 of greenbacks being always 
on deposit with the Treasurer for the redemption of bank-bills, and 
about $20,000,000 more being likely to be withdrawn before January 
1 by fresh issues of bank-bills, he would deal with the remaining 
300,000,000 by paying them on presentation, and then prompily 
reissuing them. In other words, he proposes to make three hun- 
dred millions of Government notes a permanent part of our cir- 
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It is true he thinks he will be able to pay these $300,060,000 when- 
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ever they are presented, and they will therefore not, strictly speak- 
ing, possess the character of inconvertible paper; but there are, 
nevertheless, these serious and, indeed, fatal objections to his plan: 
It will be the imposition on the Government of the issue of paper 
money, or, in other words, of the functions of a national bank, as a 
permanent and normal duty, without any real authority of law, and 
by what it is not too strong language to call a trick or perversion of 
law on the part of an executive officer. It will keep in the arena 
of national polities and within the reach of Congress one of the 
most dangerous questions of our time, and the one which has 
done most to bring about the widespread tinancial disaster 
which we are suffering 


rom 
viz., the question whether the legislature 
has not the power to alter the standard of value, or even to issue 
money of no intrinsic value. Finally, it will furnish a constant in- 
centive to high-handed attempts at inflation. The $300,000,000 notes 
will be regarded by the ignorant as the “poor man’s money,” as 
distinguished from coin and bank-bills, or “ rich man's money,” and 
the pressure on the Government from the growing communistic ele- 
ment in the population to procure fresh issues of them whenever the 
times were hard, would convert our polities into a simple, constant 
struggle to save property from confiscation and the machinery of 
exchange from total derangement. 

There is one merit in Mr. Sherman's talk with the Committee. 
Its evasiveness and vagueness, and the dexterity of its concessions 
to all schools of finance, will undoubtedly go a geod way to quiet 
the extreme silver-men, and cause the Treasury to be let alone be- 
tween now and next January; and that this is a gain we do not 
deny. But it is none the less true that were the President a finan- 
cier the conversation would fill him with genuine alarm. 


OUR DIPLOMATISTS. 
\ R. HEWITT'S sharp comments on our diplomatic establishment, 
J and his sweeping proposal that our ministers in Europe 
should be cut down to two, and the places of the others taken by 
consuls, coupled with the recent appointment of Mr. Taylor to the 
German mission, have revived a discussion which has raged with 
short intermissions since the foundation of the Government, and 
which is apparently likely to last for another century. We have less 
diplomatic work to do than any other Power in the world, and yet 
no other Power has nearly as much trouble about its diplomatic 
machinery. The machinery is a copy, and in many ways a very 
absurd one, of that of European states, and were our foreign rela- 
tions as complicated and as important as theirs it would probably 
have been remodelled or swept away long ago, just as the militia 
was remodelled and the elective officers swept away in the late war. 
Its defects have been largely concealed by the fact that the ques- 
tions between us and foreign states which eall for diplomatic treat- 
ment are few in number and for the most part trivial. When a 
really serious one arises our practice has been to put it into the 
hands of exceptionally able men not belong to the 
diplomatic calling in the strict sense of the term. The success 
of this plan has been very great, and has thrown a kind of 
glamour over our diplomatic system. We have, too, as a general 
rule, carried our point in disputing with European Powers; 
but this has been due in the main to agencies but slightly con- 
nected with the quality of our negotiators. In the first place, 
almost all our foreign controversies have arisen out of affairs on 
this continent, which are of comparatively small interest or impor- 
tance to European governments, and about which they therefore 
defend themselves feebly—very feebly in contrast with American 
vigor and pertinacity. They are generally ready to yield or com- 
promise about them, as troublesome rather than grave things. 
This weakness of theirs, too, is aggravated by the fact that while 
our powers of offence or annoyance in war would be very great, we 
are practically harder to get at than any civilized state. We cannot 
be invaded, and our ports are three thousand miles distant from 
every government which would dream of molesting them. Ameri- 


who do 
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eans have, ever since Is12, enjoyed a reputation, whieh the 
late war has greatly increased, for extraordinary 1 nuit ( 
unpleasant to their enemies—for, in short, an originalit 


lity which no Power cares to ti Finally, American abstinence 
from interference in Eurepean atfairs deprives us of all weight 

the caleulations of European statesmen touching the more s 8 
and pressing problems ot their foreign poliey. Phev haves s \ 
to consider What almost every other civilized Power will k or do 


under such and such circumstances; but they hardly ever have to 
consider what the United States will av or do, 1 thre ive tha 

ful for it, and, as a general rule, are not desirous that we should 
change our practice. 

These things, and others which we have not space to mention 
really make our diplomacy a good deal of a simulacrum. Our miu 
ters play somewhat the part of the Swiss Guard at the \ 

They may be armed, and tall, and brave, and well drilled; 1 
everybody knows, and they know, that they will never have to 


tack anvbody or defend anybody; that if there was t 
be suppressed by the police with clubs. Among European dip! 
the American minister is not looked on as belonging, strictly 

ing, to the corps. They are a professional 
tion and of pay, and of fixity of tenure, like the army or navy, wt 


body, with rules of pn 


is an amateur, Who has taken the business up tor a short period 
sort of holiday, and he has none of the advantages of a profess 
The estimation in which he is hel 


| 
Wherever he goes he has to ma 


dep nds CUT lv « n 


position. 


his personal qualities. 


position, while all his colleagues have been long known in the dip! 
matie body, and have reached a mission or an embassy atter lk 
service in subordinate places. He is, therefore, verv likely to b 


called before anybody begins to mind very much what he says o1 
care when he goes. If, t 
do; if he had to keep a genuine wateh on his eounti 
lations, and her safety or welfare were reall 
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herefore, he had re 


ence or perspicacity, the system would, of course, have broken down 
utterly long ago. | 
ticians to use it as it 


stump-speaking, or as a compensation fer the loss of a seat in Con- 


The country would never have 


nilowed the y™ li 
has , 


used, as reward for 


ay en 
gress, or for a heavy contribution to a campaign fund, any more 
than in actual war they would allow the a 
manded by successful musicians or skilful whist-plavers. 


yr) min 
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» serious duties, we 


them as 


Our diplomatists having for the most part nm 
have fallen not unnaturally 


into the way of looking at 


social representatives of the country in foreign eapitals—that s 
persons Whose principal business it is to give foreigners a t dea 


of what we consider our best society. The difference 





United States and foreign gover s here is that what to thes 
is simply a means is tous anend. They make their minister \ 
foreign court a great * swell,” with polished manners, a good house, 
and a large salary, and tried capacity for entertaining order to 
increase his influence with the governing class of the country to 
which he is accredited. We do the same thing ough In a minor 
degree, not for its eifeet on our foreign relations—tor nobody 
really expects it to have but in order to show Europeans 





that we can turn out fin nd gentlemen too, if we please. 
As long as this 


of 


function of social representation is t] 
long 
have to reiy for their weight and consideration at 
their position at 
words, on their personal qualities, the bestowal of missions on men of 
literary distinction will, pace Mr. Hewitt, be as wise a thing as the 
The appointments of such men as Mr. Marsh, 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Adams (who was neither 
nora lawyer), Mr. Lowell, and Mr. 
the whole, and under existing circumstances, which it 
Mr. Adams, who, although he had been in public life, was more ‘a 
scholar and a gentleman” than anything else, vet stood with complete 
severest business test to which the foreign minister of any 
power has been subjected for half a century. The others certainly 


vive foreigners a far better opinion of American society than ap- 
= : i ° 


1 principal one 
American diplomatists, and as as American diplomatists 
foreign courts on 


home before they took to diplomacy, or, in other 


Government can do. 
a‘ practical politician ” 
raylor are the most creditable on 


ean make. 


suecess the 
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er the political usages would be likely 

tue of their reputation at home a considera- 

tion a thes rive which an obscure or unknown aman, in the 
of prof onal status, would take a long time to acquire. 

{ ’ in mind, too, that even in the most de- 

of Burro Franee, for instance practl al 

t diverced m2 mental euiture. The men 

Freneh p its, With all their passion for equality, are 

host roto put in offee are the most cultivated men in the 

mation. it is net uncommon either there or in England or Ger- 


nity for prominent politicians to be men of high attainments in 


literature and science. Hlere, on the contrary, the very idea of a 
practical politician having anything to say worth listening to about 
literary, scientifie, or historical matters excites a smile. An article 


by Conkling or Blaine or Hendricks or Voorhees 


or Hell” would be treated asa dull comedy. 


or book on any- 
thine but ** the machine” 
The politicians, on their side, repay this contempt of the publie for their 
Intellectual accomplishments by treating literary culture asa positive 
disqualification for participation in public atfairs, and take it for 
svanted that a literary man, or a man of literary tastes, whether a 
producer or not, will be sure to fail in any executive capacity. In 
Europe this is considered a barbarian’s notion. The fact that aman 
has distinguished himself in any civilized art raises the presump- 
tion, only to be rebutted by experiment, that he will succeed in 
others; and such aman gets an earlier and more careful hearing 
and ereates a better impression about his country than any obscure 
merehant could do. In facet, if Mr. Hewitt's 
thorough reform of the consular 


lawver, politic ian, or 
should inelude a 
service, be not adopted, the very best change to make would be the 


suggestion, which 
exclusion from all the higher diplomatic posts of all persons who 
had made no reputation outside the United States. This would, of 
course, indicate that we “eared for abroad ” a good deal; but the dip- 
lomatie service, as now organized, shows that we “ care for abroad,” 
but do net know hew to show it properly. The use to the people of 
the United States of paying an unknown American lawyer or mer- 
of the world, of toreign languages, of literature, 
seience, and art, dumb and ill at ease in all the secial circles in 
whieh he tinds himself, and thoroughly conversant with nothing but 
‘the mechanism of government” in his own country—for lounging 
in a foreign capital, is something which nobody has explained or ever 


chant—ienorant 


will explain. 


DU CAMP’S ‘CONVULSIONS OF PARIS.’ 
Paris, March 8, 1878. 

CAMP is one of those men whom the French call 
Ile was born with a good fortune, and spent many 
years of his youth in long travels in Egypt and elsewhere. He wrote a 
few novels, Which are now deservedly forgotten, such as ‘ L’Homme au 
bracelet argent.” He thouzht himself a man of imagination, and in 
that capacity he joined Garibaldi in the famous expedition of the ** Mille ” 
in Sicily, and entered Naples triumphantly on the staff of the famous 
hero of the red shirt. But the Italian hero did not much appreciate his 
French aide-de-camp, who came back to France and wrote an account of 
his expedition, Maxime du Camp suffered a sort of transformation after 
it ; he suddenly became, from a man of imagination, a man of numbers, 
Ile began to collect materials with as much 
care as a member of some * social congress.” Taking Paris for the sub- 
ject of his study, he published a work under the somewhat extraordinary 
title of * Paris, its Organs, its Functions, its Life in the second half of 
the Eighteenth Century.’ In six big volumes he described what may be 
called the anatomy of the capital of France, and there is no doubt that 
this work, while it now possesses great interest for all the administrators 
of great cities, will hereafter be a very curious historical document. 

Since the war Maxime du Camp has published in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes a series of articles on the Commune, and he has now republished 
w part of them under the singular title ‘ The Convulsions of Paris.’ After 
having described Paris in its normal state, such as it appears to the eye 


\ MAXIME DU 


* originals,” 


of statistics, an economist. 


in regular times, M. du Camp has had occasion to see it in what he calls a 
‘convulsion ; he bas proceeded like the physiologist who studies an 
organ first in its normal condition, then in pathological states. Before 
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the Commune, during the Commune, was it not always the same Paris, 
the same million-headed hydra ? The work of years, of centuries, can be 
almost undone ina fewhours. T remember how different Paris was from 
itself even on the 7th of September, three days after the revolution which 
followed the capitulation of Sedan. The police had almost vanished ; 
the various ministries were in the hands of the members of the so-called 
Government of National Defence, but the new ministers felt themselves 
there was 


strangers in the palaces which had been abandoned to them ; 


no authority left : everybody could go in and out. Paris was arming, 


bands of men were seen on the boulevards with guns on their shoulders ; 
the streets were already dirty and great heaps of rubbish were seen before 
The railway stations were crowded to suffocation ; the wine- 
shops were full of working-men, of soldiers, of moblots. Paris smelt of 
wine. Bands of men, women, and children were going to the Place de la 
Concorde, and left great crowns of **immortelles” before the gigantic 
The Hotel de Ville, which had become the seat of 
General Trochu was meditating 


every door, 


statue of Strasbourg, 
the Government, was a pandemonium, 
on his **plan” while the lawyers of the Government (almost all its mem- 
bers were lawyers) quarrelled among themselves, or addressed the depu- 
tations which came every half-hour and expressed the wishes of ** the 
people.” But Paris on the eve of the siege was nothing to Paris on the 
eve of the Commune, or to Paris after the Commune ; there was a grada- 
tion of horrors which culminated in the terrible eight days’ war in the 
streets from house to house, in the wholesale massacre of the hostages, in 
the murders in the prisons. Alas! this is all forgotten. If it were not 
for the ruins of a few palaces, who would remember the Commune ? 
Paris is gay, it is as brilliant as in its most brilliant days ; it adds to its 
illumination by gas every night the new electrical illumination ; the Place 
de VOp¢ra seems in the purple and vivid light of the new invention like 
some fantastic decoration. The long galleries and the high towers of the 
Exhibition Palace are filled with the treasures of the whole world. The 
ruins themselves, with the rosy tints left by the petroleum, softened and 
rounded by time, adorn the magnificent capital. Was not Rome sacked 
eight times, and Rome is still admirable. 

Maxime du Camp's book produces a singular effect on the mind. We 
do not like to hear so much truth. Go to that great banker, who lives in 
a palace and who enjoys universal consideration, and whisper in his ear 
that some thirty years ago he was engaged in a very mean transaction, 
that he had much difficulty then in saving his honor and disentangling 
himself from the consequences of his error ; he will not believe you. Tell 
the old general, covered with wounds, that on such a day, in such a year, 
in such an affair, he was not a hero, that he acted like a coward ; he will 
not believe you. What can be more horrible tothe sinner than the truth ? 
And still **the truth shall save thee.” Maxime du Camp has said nothing 
except what was founded on the most authentic documents ; he has 
patiently consulted all the papers of the police, of the mairies, of the 
councils ef war. “I have told nothing but the truth, but I have not told 
the whole truth. It is at times so particularly monstrous, it reveals such 
acts of ferocity, of debauchery, of horrible depravity, that in many cases 
I have been silent out of respect for myself and respect for my readers. 
All the menagerie of bad passions had broken its cage during the Com- 
mune. . . . It cannot be said that the Commune was bypocritical ; it 
was very frank. It was like a prostitute without any shame.” It cannot 
be said that such a work as ‘The Convulsions of Paris’ has any political 
character ; it cannot be invoked against any particular form of govern- 
ment, as the Commune was in reality the absence of government, the 
absence of law, the absence of any constitutional, administrative, or 
judicial guarantees. It was the reign of brute force ; still it shows how 
easily a small number of men can govern a great capital by terror and by 
corruption. We cannot, or at least we ought not to, forget that for two 
months foree reigned supreme in Paris. The Commune had an artillery 
of more than a thousand guns ; it had twenty legions, composed of 254 
battalions ; the army counted from 140,000 to 150,000 men ; out of this 
number we may say that only 25,000 men really fought, but the others re- 
ceived their pay of one and a half frances a day, and they were in conse- 
quence real accomplices of the Commune, This number of 150,000, 
which represents the paid army of the Commune, is not much inferior to 
the number of the registered electors of Paris. 

The time may come when some writer, in order to please or flatter the 


electors of Paris, will try to describe a theoretical Commune, to surround 


i 


it with the halo of ‘some socialist doctrine. I read very attentively at the 
time all the proclamations of the Commune, of the Committee of the 
National Guard, the articles of the official Moniteur of the Commune, 
and I confess that I could never arrive at any result as to the ideas and 
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‘iples which guided the leaders of this popular 1 


to the conclusion that it was a physiological movement, the mere out- 
burst of animal passions which were left unrestrained. There was no 
patriotism mixed up with it, as the Communist leaders showed them- 

ves remarkably humble before the Prussian commande: thev hated 
the * Versaillais ” much more than the Germans, because the Versaillais 
were determined to shorten their orgies. The Communists professed to 
he Republicans, and tried to represent the Republic as threatened by the 


royalist Chamber of Versailles ; but they must have known that M. Thiers 
' The most ortant Re- 
publican leaders were in Versailles, on the side of T Gambetta 
had gone to San Sebastian in Spain during the civil wa 
pretext of ill-health, 
Even now it is difficult, however, to say with any exactitude 


had no intention of establishing a monarchy. im} 


hiers, 


r, under 


how much 
political considerations entered into the beginning of the Communist 


ment, Once begun, it outgrew the domain of polities ; it beeame a 


move 
socialist agitation. Its heroes were of a two-fold kind 


any culture, 


some were 
well-educated 
to make their way 
ty. M 


crainst soviet ‘ore 


mcre 
men without mere Lrutes: the others were 
men who for some reason or other had been unable 
the world—men in a state of revolt : 
members of the Commune were taken at r 
called in England the ** residuum ” ; but became the instru- 
ments of a few educated and corrupt individuals, such as Pascal Grous- 


set and Raoul Rigault. This Raoul Rigault Du 


in 
than half the 
what has 


indeom from been 


these men 


is thus deseribed by 
Camp : 

**Tle was a heavy boy, with uncouth hair and beard, solid shoulders, 
short legs ; near-sighted, with a firm eve, an impudent nose, a sensual 
mouth ; fond of good wine ; talking, screaming, gesticulating. snufting 
tobacco between two phrases, astonishing the young men by his talk, 
almost famous in the Quartier des Ecoles, Half-student, half-journalist, 
repeating as sublime truths the stupidities picked up in the Am/ du 
peuple [the paper of Marat] and in the Pere Duchéne, he seemed strong 
because he was rude, energetic because he was cruel, intelligent because 
he was an audacious talker, He was the chief of a small group which recog- 
nized but one master, the man whom they familiarly called ‘le sieur” 
Blanqui, Blanqui knew Rigault well, and said of him: *.As aman he isa 
mere boy, but he is a first-rate policeman.’ It was true : Rigault had the 
genius of the police, and if he had lived he would probably have become 
a formidable detective—as old poachers become the best game-keepers. 
He had studied all the agents of the prefecture of police ; he knew who 
belonged to the division ‘des mgeurs,’” who to the division of ‘*sireté” ; 
to the ‘furnished apartments,” to the ‘research brigade.” Ile feared 
mostly those of the ** controle,” and he played tricks on the men of La- 
grange, who was charged with the —s aul service of the prefec _ of 
police. His joy was to follow them, to make their acquaintance, to take 
them to some beer-shop, and to heave them completely drunk.” 


Ile 
Even during the Em- 
when we shall be in 


Rigault had made pupils, he had formed a sort of counter-police. 
never spoke of liberty, of equality, of fraternity. 
pire he said, ‘‘ When we shall be masters, . . . 
power.” After the 4th September he took the plac: 
Legrange. The siege was a preparation for him. He spoke little of Bis- 
marck, of the Germans. He spoke of Marat. He became furious at the 
sight of a church or a priest. He never said the ‘‘ Rue Saint-Hyacinthe- 
Saint-Michel.” He said “ Hya-Michel.” He did not believe in saints. 
On the 18th of March he entered the Prefecture of Police—his day had 
He made himself ‘ procureur,” that is, *‘ publie accuser.” of the 
Commune. Mis dream was to imitate the Hébert of the first Revolution. 
The dream of the ferocious Ferré (who executed the hostages) was to imi- 
tate Rigault. Crime must have models, like virt 
sckly man, with ecstatic eyes, small, ridiculous, 


of his pet enemy, 


come, 


Ferré, a miserable, 
1 with envy and 


ue, 
? 
lo KOC 


a imication on Rigault, who was robust, who drank copiously (the account 
f Rigault’s table during the Commune amounted to about 299 franes a 
a iy). Ferré and Rigault are good types of the Commune. re erre repre- 


ain and 
1 who prefers to prey 


Rigault the outcast of so or \ 
student who will not patiently make 
upon society. 


sents the ‘* residuum,” lazy 


a& career, and 


‘**It cannot be said,” writes Maxime du C amp, “that Raoul Rigaul 
and Ferré were the men of the Commune. The Commune had no men— 
it had spectres, phantoms lost in the clouds of the past, 

stinct of imit: 7 led to violence, and who could formulate 


whom the in- 
no new idea, 





But the ‘y were the expression of the Commune. They represented its 
coarseness, its vanity, its cruelty, its ignorance, its d ichery. These 
two cabotins [eabotin is the word applied to a contemptible actor] did in- 


eulculable harm by inciting constantly the mass of F dreamers to exc 
measures,’ 

How is it possible to give an account of a book like this book on the 
‘Convulsions of Paris’? The whole interest of it li 
tails. Du Camp devotes this first volume to the prisons of Paris an 
the prison-life during the terrible days which follo owed the 1Sthof Marc! 


$in its tminite 


ation. 


The Circles of Dante cannot be more infernal than these | 
which the prisoners were taken arbitrarily, lw) they 
of the prerogatives which attend a prisoner in all civ 1a ries. M. 
du Camp takes one prison aft t —th i : 1) 
1e Prefecture, wher Arch! f Parisand M. B ' 
taken, the Maison de Justice, the Samte-Lazare, the S , 
“Santé,” Mazas, the Grande-Rogu I hay vain 
the stations of Calvary. Tecan only ads ul this 
what the depravity of man can do when it not only i led t 
when it becomes the law itself. There are davs in history when th ir- 
derer becomes the judg The Commune was on f those ev \ 
The memory of it will never be lost. It will ren n | v like a 
mark of infamy—one of thos» da whi ‘ to shine w 
else has become vague and misty, like the da St. Bart : 
the days of 1793. 
‘ 
Correspondence. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT'S CONSISTENCY. 

To tue Eprror or Tue Nation : 
Sir: In your last issue a correspondent signing himself C. Ih 
writing from Ann Arbor, asserts that ‘ta very intere . 
change * has come over my mind on the sul of ! l \ 
he University of Michigan in 1870 of admitting students, wi \ 

nation, on certificates ste the authorities of approved sel . I 
evidence of this change of opinion on my part is, that in the last numl 
of the North American Review | have commended t he of 
American teachers the examinations conducted by t} Oxford and Can 
bridge Schools Examination Board,” wh sin i874 1 expressed, in my 
annual report, my disbelief in the method adopted by the Unive y of 


Michigan. 


The unwary reader would naturally infer that there is a close resem- 
blanee between the Ann Arbor method and the Oxford and Cambridg 
method, so that it must be inconsistent to condemn t) ne and prai 
the other. Indeed, C. K. virtua'ly affirms that the two sy S are 
‘identical in spirit and purpose, and almost identical in form.” He even 
implies that the University of Michigan ai pated by three years tl 
Universities of Oxford and Cam}: in th f the policy of ex- 
amining schools, and then admitting pupils of t < st Uni- 
versity without examination, Now, the fact is, that | sh method 
bears no resemblance whatever to the Michiga 9 on t 
contrary, has a wholly different procedure and a diametrically opposite 
tendency. 

The English Board conducts actual examinati . both written and 
oral, on specific subjects, thro mpetent examiners of its own 
and retains absolute control of the se examinations in every res} It 
examines persons, not programmes : pupils, not teachers ; and it takes 
no account of school testimonials or diplomas. The Board holds exami- 
nations of two sorts: 1, examinations of schools—that is, of the pupils of 
any school upon their school work ; 2, examinations of individuals for 
certificates which give exemption from the entrance or matriculation ex- 
aminations of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from the first exami- 


Oxford and Cambridge, from the 
College of Surgeons, the Institute 
l Education, and the In 


examinations prescribed for first 


in the Unive 
preliminary examinations of the 
Architects, the Council of Medi 

Society, and from portions of the 


nations rsity course at 
yrporated Law 
ap- 
Academy at 
hool 


desiring to be examined, and ex lusively 


pointments in the army, and for admission to the 
Woolwich. The examinat 
request of the sel 
benefit and at its 
no effect whatever to admit pupils of the examined schvols to the Uni- 


ions of schools are held at the s¢ *, Upon 
for 


Inst lves, 


1001 its 


Tist 


ON]. 





ve s, either with or without testimonials or diplomas given by the 
schools. The aminations of individuals f the Board’s certificates 
cover all the aren ‘ts included in the various examinations from which 


the certiii mption ; they are conducted simultaneously at 


numer 


‘ates 
es in England with the 
terize all the English 


two months in advance, a fee of £25 the | 


give eX 


cision, fairness, and publicity 


which charac university examinations ; every candi- 


date must 
set are annually pu 


Pp iv, at leasi LP rs 


lished, as are also the names of all the persons who 


which they respectively passed 


° on *.y . 
. +1 wei! to : thy hiaeise in 
receive ¢ Licntes, Witla th su mn 


and the schoo!s from which th vy came [See the *“*R ‘rulations of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board for the year 1878, 














I Boast in 1874). 1 
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n to ivoon i ‘ ‘ reg ir cours them the 
Hh prepa ( Ih I Imitted to the 
of Un \ \ ination —(«ata- 
1S76-77, p ; 
Ih |’ lent of | hi re { the yea nding 
Ju , ISO, p. G6 l ! ! | plan of ree Vin tu- 
dl 1 nm L hig hools on di cand without ex i 
i ! | ) i wi aut bere l i the or Pett, 
j ! lon tl ot striking I rnition, of the 
\ a t mn [ s idarv educa- 
{ Michigan I Li L partial ( i of the authority of the 
" I’ t, } ume prehensive sy m of 
pul ‘ brie i 1 Ss} d s the oth 1 lax 
‘ m | \ l ls on L vea The natural tendeney 
of the is to |] | itions up, of t other to let the 
wn i t utterly diferent that it is hard t 
im ny one « h He who admi he one must 
Imost t Ly disapp 
lam « l to you t for procuring for me, through 
v> v. th op! lity of , expressing my opinion—an 
opinion h time has only sthened—that the Michigan method is 
in tion of uw { lency, and of again inviting public atten- 
tion to the serviee which the two great English universit are rendering 
sy ‘ ough t ion of their « bined **Schools Ex- 
i Board 
\ rob t servant Cuarztes W. Exror. 
CAM er. Mass., Marel ‘ 
THE FINANCIAL FUTURE 
I in Eprror « Pug NAtioy 
“) ily dollars } ye now lx ie an ! d legal tender, it 
vi nt x to consider the pro! result To simplify the 
qu ’ { sume that the Resumption Act will not be repealed, 
dl ificat if issued at all by the Treasury, will be issued 
on in | ial deposits of coined dollars, with perhaps a 
1 t ilar to t provided for in the issue of gold 
{ present there 3 practically no silver dollars in cireulation, 
excepting trade-dollars, which are not a legal tender, and some few very 
‘ very new coi \ h need not be taken into account. As specie 
D: re not yet authorized, the Secretary of the Treasury has no 
to pay out silver d sin exchange for greenbacks. To pay them 
‘ for the purchase of silver bullion would be unwise and unwarranta- 
| first, because a gold dollar, which will now pay no more debt than 
r, Wil purchase one-tenth more silver bullion than the lat- 
t nd condly, | vuse the silver dollars so paid out would at once 
to the Th ury through the Custom-Iouse, thereby diminishing 
t t revenue of the Government, and its ability to continue 
the payment of interest on its bonds in gold. Apparently, therefore, the 
oily r course for the Seeretary ef the Treasury to pursue is to hoard 
t! Iver dollars in the Treasury as fast as they are coined, 
Qn the first of January, 1879, greenbacks will be payable in coin, 
i by that time there will probably be, say, $80,000,000 of silver dollars 
available for their redemption. Of course, from that date all who have 
d t Custom-House will obtain the coin for that purpose 
t p in «NX re for greenbac! and as it is not likely that the 
} ! trade will zainst us so rapidly as to allow these silver 
a to be exported without loss, they will probably, for some months 
t le ( umulate In the principal centres of trade, being 
too cumbrous for neral cireulation. Even the banks will not want to 
be encun but will prefer to keep them on deposit in the 
lreasury, us | silver certificates in their place. 
') Wes thus \ i circulation at least four different kinds of 


N 


‘ 
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money, so-called, viz.: silver, silver certificates, creenbacks, and national 





bank notes, besides subsidiary silver coin. Gold will continue to be used 
as merchandise for purposes of export, but with an increased premix 
and as all gold revenue will cease before many months, both the princi- 


Is must be paid in silver. So long as the balance 


‘ 


pal and interest of bon: 
l our 


of trade does not call for the export of silver coin, the abov kinds 
of money must apparently continue to circulate side by side, with conti- 
to 


ward 


nually inereasin » great as 


¢ volume, until their depreciation becomes s« 
call for the export of silver coin. Any considerable advance or uy 


} 
iene 


+ 
ten 


y in the price of silver bullion would, of course, hasten this result 


} 


but sooner or later it must come, and the longer it is delayed the more 


dangerous it will be. 


(4) In the meantime it certainly seems probable that a period of infla- 
tion is close at hand. 
] 


ana 


With our peculiar financial organization, and the 


speculative temperament of our people, this continued 


i 
ulating medium, especially when 


inguime 
ple thora of cir 
by the 
{Tects, 


rendered apparently 
resumption of specie 
We 


no real adjustment of the currency, no real equilibrium established be- 


payments, must inevitably produce iis 


must remember, however, that there has been as vet 


tween coin and paper: and if there is any virtue in statistics, and any 


wisdom to be drawn from past experience, the amount of paper money 






now in circulation ij ‘beyond what can be maintained at par with specie 


under the sure of an adverse balance of trade. How much more will 


this be the case when it is swelled by the issue of silver certificates and 
by the inerease of bank credit which is sure to follow ! 


Perhaps, therefore, the best thing that can happen for us, though by 
no means the most agrecable, is that gold should rise gradually to a pre- 
mium of ten per cent., and be carried off to Europe, that our bonds 
shoul | be steadily returned uy 
tal, 


should be kept at work earning and saving money, and liquidating their 


on our hands, thus absorbing our idle capi- 


and that our people, 


stillso much impoverished by past extravagance, 
foreign and domestic debts, without an opportunity of renewing the bril- 
liant career of folly and waste which followed upon the close of the war. 
In that case, specie payment, at least in silver, may be not only resumed, 
1, and the 


reign of irredeemable paper be ended, let us 


J. 8. BR. 


but maintaines 


hope, for ever. 


[The danger is, however, that silver not having brought back 
the happy days, the pressure for would 
tronger than ever. Experience has shown that all attempts to 
satisfy popular delusions in financial legislation have never ceased 
till the bottom was reached—that is, until the reductio ad absurdum 
had been performed, so that the most ignorant man in the commu- 
nity could understand it—until, for example, it took $100 or $1,000 
to buy a quart of peanuts. Salvation through irredeemable paper 
money or any other kind of inflation is possible and has been 
achieved only where, as new in France, the management of the cur- 
reney has been left in skilled hands. If the French people had 
taken hold of the financial problem after 1870, under the pressure of 
their burdens, and « y voter had converted himself into a minis- 
ter of finance, the bottom would have dropped out of French credit 
Our chance of escape les in the possibility of rescuing 


** fiat-mones ” become 


Vel 


long ago. 
our currency from the demagogues before the conservative and pat- 
riotie spirit which the war infused into our finance has been ex- 
hausted. and the final rush for the bridge begins. What we have to 
fear is the disgust whieh will be excited when it is discovered that 
silver, like gold, is “rich man’s money ”—that is, can only be pro- 
cured for labor or goods. If this should not be 
specie payments would not be maintained in silver 
Ep. NATION. ] 


guarded against, 
any more than in 
gold. 


ACCEPTING THE SITUATION, 
To true Epiror or Tre NATion: 
Sir: Iam the editor of a newspaper not ‘ prominent” outside the 


State in which it is published. In its columns I have earnestly opposed 


all legislation intended to give us any other than a gold standard for our 
currency, not with the expectation that I could thereby exert influence at 
Washington, but with a view to preserving a sound public sentiment 
among the constituents of the Senator and Representative from this State 
who have firmly opposed all such legislation ; yet, now that the deed is 
done, I feel some disposition to aequiesce and make the best of a bad busi- 
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1 1 ¢ i i | ( ] ‘ ( ( rf it I ( 
Yel It a ‘ : 
pears t Phe « il Bland Bill proposed to jye to go part of the 
ve, a I m rio the word *d "and t \ ind | thei es oucht to eat 
impuil \ itract le | thaf dat ju & the pay f Fr thi ultimate desig \ 
“dollars.” Its certain effect would have been to give to this country a +} + } 
» 2s on . = Ame» eat , fo y Ut except Dp yyy 
S eurrency O7 sliver, While the ¢ t of the bill—which was to enab] 
bee : 4 : the American people, through th | 
publie and private debtors to escape leg y the payment of from eight to - - ee : : 
ten per cent. of their debts—was one of undisguised dishonesty, The © UME Me erisis is su os rs 
Senate amendments only postponed the time when these neces ury results long as there iseven a hop 
would ensue, and made the descent a gradual instead of an ab: ipt one. by * joining hands” or rema 
The passage of the bill in either form made of this a raseal nation, natu- — VeT; by all means let us do it. Bat ou 
rally and properly injured our credit, and imposed on this and the next pose that silver would rise « !) 
succeeding generation the burden of interest-payments one-third larger hewspapers praised silver as ¢ 
than we need have borne, for the sake of enabling some generation yet | business would use one cent 
unborn to escape the payment of one-tenth of the principal of a debt thi ceive the Bland Bill a fair trial Wi 
interest on which, at six per cent., will amount to more than its principal —yetion that this matter is anv long 
long bef wh final payment. - of anv kind. or that the men who 
Yet, as one of the forty millions of rascals created by this act, I fecl lion are moved by dithyramb 
that there is a necessity that we shall still live, if f no better rea r than Abraham’s shekel Phev dis} ung ‘ 
t ve may repent, and Tain there? lisposed to accept the new di Chicagoan theterie tt & Oe 
nition of the we rd ** dollar nad adar bus to the new basis, and 
acn) : NATION 
also to oO prevent a 1 iower ad int sca DV OF sing paper 
inflation. It will not take the world long io comprehend that the v: 
expressed by the word * dollar,” in the United States, is that measured Notes. 
by the silver jive-frane piece, and such foreign trade xs we have will be 
conducted on that basis. Whatever may be finally the purchasing powe1 
of that quantity of silver will be the purchasing power of the American \ VERY competent artist, Mr. S. A. Sehoi! of N 
dl lar. No one claims, I heli ve, that it will not have sé me dntrinsi } pos s to imnnke ( 
value always. Is it not, then, the part of wisdom and prudence to join son by Rowse. This portrait is not only 
bands now with those of the silver advocates whom we believe honest but by far the finest of Mr. Emerson, and { 
mistaken, in defeating the ultimate purpose of a maj ver in 1859: “It is really, [ think, wit 
agitator the making of the silver legislation but th for any living and known-to-me man that l \ \ oe 
pa noney inflation ? five hundred artist proofs, and no 1 
J] write under the conviction that the realization of all the resulis will be begun as soon as one hundred na \ 
thren d by the original Bland Bill is only a question of time under the be required for its « ion ; 1) ‘ 
operation of the bill as it passed the Senate. If Tam mistaken in this, | tichards, 2 Park Street, Boston. Prof. Wl Ss 
am, of course, wrong in my conclusions, but T sce no reason to hope that March New Engla ron “'T | ) 
Tam mistaken. Many leading New York papers have urged bankers and — tion of Future Punishment” is to be rey J Re ae 
other business men to put their business on a gold basis, | a careful & ( — Th teligious News} \g 
scanning of their news-columns fails to show me that any concerted move- | shortly issue * The Complete P 
ment in that direction has taken place or is likely to take place. If it is by German, English, Freneh, end Ar Lp / > 
not done in New York, it will not be done anywhere. There appears to | don & Co. have in press a story of ) \ ( 
be a practical submission among business men such as you censure news- | grapher, Capt. Frederick Whiit Rt. W 
papers for giving in words ; but if they acquiesce and adapt themselves | has bought out the stock, pla \ \\ 
to the situation, of what value will lamentation and warning by the news- Lovell Printing and Publishing Co., iW 
papers be ? I put these questions in all earnestness, for lam sure that adds their publications to his lists, Mr. I 
if you can point out even a ** fighting chance” to save the country from | MeCulloh Street, Baltimore, author of *G \ N 
the effects of the Bland Bill, the papers which have consistently and in- Family of Maryland,’ has 
telligently opposed it will be glad enough to continue to: attack it; but | rate supplement to this work, and adopts 1 NOV | 
if those results are as inevitable as they appear to be to me, I can s no . supplement of corrections and ad 
good that can come from further agitation of the su! ject, and much posi- — th » papyrograph process. One hundred « s 
tive harm to business, which it is our duty to avert if we honestly can. at $1 10 each, postage included. Wi 
Yours respectfully, W. T. Croaspa.r. death last week of Prof. Charles ] 
VILMINGTON, DeL., March 18, 1878. in ¢} ce of the Brazilian G i s I \ 
. N. B.. where he was 1 S40) L 
[If we knew exactly what Mr. Croasdale meant by “joining — were first exhibited in Nova Seotia. H 1862-65 
hands ” with the honest portion of the silver agitators, we could bet- inder Agassiz. and : mpanied him in his exped ito Bra 
j ter answer his questions. Our counsel to preachers is to preach the — assistant- gist. This determined s futu wit he « 
value of a stable standard of value, and try to get dealers in money Empire. His subsequent observat the Amazon valley led him to . 





and merchandise to help the preaching by using in their contracts  @iier from \gassiz as to the evidence of gl: ion in that region, 
; rmy . } ’ » ‘ To) w4 va ale nm awrdlant ‘ nt of ft ) y > arn? cle 
i the most stable standard known. There is to this, of course, the I . Hartt was also an ard the Ind hangu » and mad 
i usual objection to all preaching—that it will produce no effect at all, LOUK fection of n ie. : 
‘ > #3 , } . ’ Physical Geograp! fb “appeared in 1870 le died at Rio of yel- 
or none for a very long time. But what other wavy is there, in ou , ' ebay 
, a‘ - ' : a ver.——A chronolog ft d by Cruikshank 
state of society, of meeting a widespread popular delusion on any 
we ry _— itt rae is given in the London B March 2. Descriptive notes of much 
subject? The extreme silver-men cannot be stopped or discouraged ee a de In 1859 Cruik ik designed a frontis- 
 lVereaRnin< \y rater : , scree wit} them ho es i wued IN . 
by agreeing or pretending to agree with them. On the cont > | ties edition of 4 Biclow Papers’: in 1859 he illustrated 
every concession tempts them into fresh excesses. We believe their |. Upele Tom's Cabin’ for English, French, and Welsh editions, of whic! 
leading man, Senator Jones, who was a stanch opponent of paper | rie last is said to have a large s ti!].—-The November-Decembet 
inflation in 1875, is now in favor of “ fiat-money "—that is, money yumber of the Libr J ) belated for good reasons, contains the 





composed of some worthless material, with a Government stamp on — papers read at t English Library Conference. The proceedings i] 


it. What these men are driving at is undoubtedly the repudiation follow in the next number. Most striking among these papers is M1 


Ci kd Wh ¢ f the cur- li nurvy Steve! s‘s lIrreproacoaa ] plan O18 f hoto-} ibiiogray hy, illustrated by 


of all debts, publie and private, by the total b 
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| Lew Ils 1 ¢ I t 
Dr. Lodge coneludes | note on A rican 
Mr. Winsor makes one on Puritans and S paratists, which will 
preface to Dr. Lodge's. Prof. Dunbar contributes a biblio- 

il sketch, of present interest, on gold and silver. Dr. Abbot 
m on Martini’s * Pugio fidei adversus Judieos,’ and the * Iierobo- 
t of Olof Celsius, and pours forth a wealth of referenees apropos 
of ( 1 Farra *Hternal Tope.’ The longest note, however, is Dr. 
} ton Authorities for the History of the Empire and the Papacy, 
( 1122," to which he has added hort bu ul list of books which 
id be of service to beginners in German. The last two articles, 

* Rarities of the Sumner Collection” (A-Autographs) and list of the 
pri pal books relating to the life and works of Michelangelo, with long 


and valuable and interesting notes by Mr. Norton, will be continued in 


future numbers—many future numbers we hope—and when finished will 
. i 
be issued separately in a small edition. We have also before us the Cata- 
| ; 


logue of the Public Library of the City of Taunton, Mass., a collection of 
1,200 numbers made in the past dozen years, and so exclusively English 
that we have in a cursory examination found but three works in as many 
modern foreign languages ; and though it containsa ‘ Dictionary of the 
Chinook Jargon,’ it has neither a French, a German, a Spanish, nor an 
Italian dictionary. The catalogue is further distinguished by being 
printed on Manila paper, after the latest library economy, and the effect 
on the eye is not unpleasant. Asa substitute for cross-references there 


is a Classified index in addition to the authors’ catalogue. 


—One must be fastidious who cannot find something to interest him 
in the April Atlantic. In Mr. Bishop’s ** Detmold” the foreshadowed 
and foreseen comes duly to pass, leaving the next instalment to be awaited 
with rather more than the usual impatience. Mr. James’s ‘** Italy Re- 
visited ” falls a little short of its purpose to impress the reader with the 
modernization and materialization of Italy : at least the ** Tusean shrines 
fed with the Pennsylvanian fluid ” (is Mr. James sure that the petroleum 
was not produced on the peninsula ?), the Roman horse-cars, and a_pic- 
turesque Communist, seem but superficial marks of a change which is 
really profound. But the descriptive portions of this paper, which show 
us Turin, Genoa, Spezia, Lerici, are in Mr. James’s proper manner, and 
that is to say enough both by way of explination and of praise. The co- 
pious extracts from Thoreau’s journal, for the same month in many years, 
called ‘ April Days,” have a prime value as the field-notes of a naturalist 
in the latitude of Concord ; their poetic value is secondary, but still not 
insignificant ; and their philosophy we shall presume to rate third, 
though we make our only quotation from it : 

‘* April 4, 1839. The atmosphere of morning gives a healthy hue to 
our prospects, Disease is asluggard that overtakes, never encounters us, 
We have the start each day, and may fairly distance him before the dew 
is off ; but if we recline in the bowers of noon, he will, after all, come up 
with us. The morning dew breeds no cold. We enjoy a diurnal reprieve 
in the beginning of each day's creation, In the morning we do not be- 
lieve in expediency ; we will start afresh, and have no patching, no tem- 
porary fixtures. In the afternoon man has an interest in the past ; his 


eye is divided, and he sees indifferently well either way.” 


** Lincoln’s Triumph in 1864” is the late Gideon Welles’s title to a fresh 
discourse on the meanness and self-seeking of Chase, the readiness of 
Grant to appropriate the credit belonging to others (as in the case of the 
capture of Wilmington—‘tan Administration rather than a military 
measure “), andthe resignation of Postmaster-General Blair at Lineoln’s 
request, in accounting for which Mr, Stanton’s previous character for 
integrity is assailed, One can imagine a ghostly session of Mr. Lincoln’s 
eabinet, in which Mr. Welles would sigh for the refuge of a monitor. We 
ean barely allude to Mr. Sedgwick’s ‘* The Lobby : its Cause and Cure.” 


Its main points are that the lobby is a necessity, that it is now an irre- 


sponsible bar, that the oeeasion for it should be diminished by removing 
‘claims ” from Congress to the courts, and that its procedure before com- 
mnittees should be regulated by law. 

Of Harper's and Lippineott’s for April it is to be said that they are 
hoth good numbers, without having any very salient articles. In Har- 


pers Mr. Barnard leads off with an article on ‘* The American Clyde,” 
which contrasis graphically and instructively the Scottis! 


‘ 1 iron-ship in- 
dustry with its rival on the Delaware ; and with the aid of numerous 
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t ions eds in giving a fair idea of the construction of a great 
Another paper on naval architecture, by Mr. W. L. Alden, 

the other end of the seale, for it treats of ** The Perfect Canoe,” 
waning the pleasure-craft invented and made famous by Mr. John Mac- 
(i Mr. Alden khumoro y sets forth t merits and defects of the 
fi vou, Neul dus, and Ierald varieties, and concludes by introducing a 
new model, first to the wat this season, and styled the Stador, 


which he confidently ranks above them all. Views and diagrams make 


his descriptions clear, and he must be considered a benefactor if he suc- 
cveds in making two canoes prddle where one paddled before ; for a more 
independent and healthful mode of recreation and travel has yet to be 


devised. One may read about Siena in Z/arper’s, with the help of excel- 
lent designs after photographs, or about the Italian lakes, as Mr. R. A. 
McLeod describes them in ZL¢ppincott'’s, assisted by fewer and inferior 
cuts. In the latter magazine are also to be found ** Recolleetions of Ed- 
ward L. Davenport,” by Mr. Hl. P. Goddard, who eulogizes the man as 
much as the actor, and an essay on ** Home Harmonies,” by Mr. Austen 
Pearce, who writes sensibly, as we conceive, if somewhat above the popu- 
lar comprehension, on the cultivation of parlor music, with special 


regard to the combination of stringed instruments with the piano. 


—The first part of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Musie and Musicians’ has 
made its appearance (New York : Macmillan & Co.), bringing down the 
subject from A to Ballad. In 1764 J. J. Rousseau published his * Die- 
tionnaire de Musique,’ which for many years remained the standard work 
of reference on its subject. Nothing could give one a better idea of the 
immense progress made in the art and science of music since that date 


than a comparison of these two works. The last hundred years have in 
fact formed the most important period in all the history of music, and in 
consequence Rousseau’s * Dictionnaire,’ though in some respects still un- 
surpassed, is yet on the whole thoroughly antiquated, and of more value 
to the historian and the critic than to the amateur in search of practical 
information. Of more recent works Dommer’s ‘ Musikalisches Lexieon’ 
has long held the first place f 

has its faults, consisting chiefly in a want of literary perspective, and a 


or kecuracy and completeness, although it 


diffuse style common in German works of this kind, a tendency to empty 
metaphysico-wsthetic talk, and the omission of all biographical notices. 
The exhaustive ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,’ by M. F¢tis, on 
the other hand, is incomplete as a work of reference because limited to 
In the English language the only general musical 
dictionary we are acquainted with is Moore’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Music,’ a 


biographical notices, 


poor, uncritical American compilation, which can have been tolerated so 
long only because nothing better was in the field. About two years ago 
a Berlin publisher began to issue the parts of Mendel’s very comprehen- 
sive ‘ Musikalisches Conversations-Lexicon,’ and this admirable work may 
have suggested to Mr. Grove the idea of issuing a similar dictionary in 
English, with the aim of giving information on ‘‘ musical history and 
biography, on the science and practice of composition, and the nature, 
construction, and use of musical instruments, explanations of musical 
terms, and general information on modern musie since the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” Abbreviations, Acad:‘mie de Musique, Accompaniment, <Volian 
Harp, Alboni, Adag’o, Amati, American Organ, Anthem, Auber, Bach, 
Bachelor (of music), are a few of the subjects, chosen at random, that will 
illustrate the scope and variety of this work, which, if the excellence of 
the first number is sustained throughout, may be safely placed on the 
same shelf with the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” And 
we have no doubt that such will be the ease, as Mr. Grove has secured the 
services of the most eminent English, and some foreign, musicians, the 
list of contributors including such names as Benedict, Dannreuther, F. 
Hiller, F. Hueffer, John Mullah, Pauer, Prout, Sullivan, ete.; and there 
scems to be such a division of labor as will ensure each subject the best 
treatment. 

—We have found this first part so interesting, so well written and 
free from pedantry, that we have read it through from beginning to end, 
only the notices of the minor executive musicians, to whom 
Very few people nowadays care 


or 
pig 


omittin 
altogether too much space is devoted. 
to know much about the lives of trumpeters and flute-players of former 
times, and the few that do may go to Fétis for information. By omitting 
hese notices more space might be reserved for the eminent composers. 
The article on Bach is good as far as it goes, but it scarcely points out 
with sufficient clearness and detail wherein consists that immense influ- 
ence of his which induced Schumann to assert that to him ‘‘ music owes 
almost as great a debt as a religion owes to its founder.” Nor are the 


| proportions of space always observed. Arne gets three, Auber three, 
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et BR four, | Bac ly nin imns! There are alsosome serious perfectly sound: all wiu Ss Verv wo l fa 
4 4 + iT i! 4 ‘ 
a1 ! i 2 it word would \ il . \ \ 
the } p! for ing an mn nt investica f : \ 
Hy 
i i! 1 Esthet i | I in ced, if only ( 8 
i | ( ve I i 1 I ! i 
\\ fan rna of Adam Hal It ist | " é - ; 
only pretends ¢ ant ‘ to 1450. but St. Al ee ae KITCHIN’S HISTORY OF FRANC] 

: ° . } ‘2 . ’ — .. } . 9 . . 

introduced in his place, and if we are to miss the names of Gregory, re isAna year Ce, CIV) 
—_— ' . ts 1 course, and when Europe is in t ta 
Hucbaldus, Franco von Coln, Marchettus, and others, just because thev ; ype : t - 

; ; ay aie ae ei nd Syria and Egypt, o1 \ f her i \ 
lived before that date, the Dictionary will lose much in value. Thi : one a sober, well-disposed good boy, t ot 
prominent names before Dufay could all be disposed of in half-a-dozen able spoilt child; and Lam not s uty 

° , . .t* +} 
columns. and it would be better, as we have suggested, to leave out in- ity boy the best 
stead some of the minor musicians of more recent times. Wemust final!y These words of Thiers afford the best tex 1} \ 
protest against the use, ina standard book like this, of the barbarous, Saxon writer can eriticise the hist yof France. O 
old-fashioned habit of calling notes crotchets, quavers, semiquavers, cfc. | uninteresting merits of the good boy, i i \ 
Why not say quarter-notes, eighth-notes, ete., which is much more simple — either side the Atlanti T stil y : ‘ ‘ . 
and intelligible, and dees not, lead to such monstrosities of nomenclature passed, the lands he has conquered, and the wealf 
as demi-demisemiquaver ? In medieval times there used to be a clef for | the a uple reward and the overpowering evi len 
almost every note of the scale. We have now happily reduced them to | gen | good conduct. Of the faults of the spoilt child | 
three or four, and the aim of all rational musicians ought to be to sim- men nor Americans need at th present moment say anyihit | 
plify musical notation and language in all respects as much as possible. | lies and errors are visible to every man of com Lsemse, 7] 


The second part of the Dictionary is to appear April 1. brought their due punishment and ave certain 


ns ‘ . F , lue blame. Our readers would not thank us fora {| 
—Three pamphlets on tree-planting may here receive a seasonable | “"' —s ; - aes . 


notice. The first, reprinted from the Twenty-fifth Report of the Massa- u ds a wre sof the Fret " ee 

chusetts Poard of Agriculture, is by C. 5. Sargent, Director of the endear ij _ i ard vor e “ placard. es ‘ : 

Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, and is supplementary toa | “™" whi athe sens ae — ee postr dang irl : eaten 

former paper on the subject, to which we once called attention. In English history « on ee wi é asia dy , 

designating the trees from which planters on the barren soil and under who have proved oe ss at cuales | ‘ parca ska tage 

tlie severe climate of New England must make their selection for profita- - Pine hiri uy va Eaglishm a , ; 

ble sylviculture, the white ash and the European larch were put fore- a. wa ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ne Be ais 
Kitchin, eateh some of those salient features in the torv of | 


most, and next to these hickories, sugar maple, and white oak. The . oe : ae a ; 
i , which, in the view of M. Thiers, would certainls 
il, On economical COnsiierations : 


trees now recommended as worthy of tr 





; 
ii 
. . ae oe . and, perhaps, the affection of posterity. 
alone, are the red or Norway pine, wild black cherry, American cork elm, | 2" Mbt aie ‘ Lj ; Ee ; 
| } T t ' } France, it may be urges n the first } 
and ailanthus. The cherry, to be of any account, would need a deep piconet ie . alas I 
i } bn. os : ; what is after all the greatest of all qu 3 
soil, such as could seldom be spared for it in New England, and Mr. om we , 7 
} + is " lie ’ . 
. a : » ; —superabundant vitality. he pol lan Who, Whe . at th ial 
Sargent does not omit to mention the great fondness of the tent cater- a pe Peery - ws . ‘ 
iH] Por its foli r F , , the Reign of Terror what he had been doing, answered ** J'ai \ . said 
pillar for its foliage. We may venture to predict that where these trees sas ' _* ; ve 
inn weil 1 P indirectly a good deal for his own force of character. To live when 
ples will be searee. As to the ailanthus, al- ; 





are plentifully planted aj 
though in ill odor as an ornamental tree in streets and near dwellings. 
its growth even in poorest soils is so rapid, and its wood is so valuable 
for cabinet-work, that it may well be recommended for sylviculture, espe- : peat ; 
cially upon sand-dunes. The result of a fifty-seven years’ trial in con- ot the Tank inp, one OEM FR RENEE renine Aue netoniched the world ty 


Ise ah a. , ia wth: Maaleoad < t Dial s ail 
° ‘ ee A , ‘ eget 1ew life. The Hundred Years’ War with England was the darkest of 
verting worn-out pasture into foresi is given in detail at the close of the | ' 5; oe on ee : edi 
‘| 


the dark periods of French history, yet the Hundred Years’ War laid the 





article. It has yielded within a small fraction of seven per cent. per 


vote dks ae —_ e 4) \ "" ile } 
: : . . 17 oundatio or the greatness of the Monarchy. is struggie closed i 
annum, with the prospect of continuance, as the land is still well covered. f : dae 3 ie i geo ; 
e of the fifteenth century. Before the sixteenth had begun 
—‘ Economic Tree-Planting,’ by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, from the Re- | Franee had appeared in Italy as the greatest military power of t 


port of the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 1877-8, isa more gene- | The political and religious contests of the Reformation tried the streneth 





ral dissertation on the subject—its advantages, methods, influence upon | of France more severely than that of any other land except G 
rainfall and summer state of streams, choice of trees to plant, ete. Its | At the death of Henry UL. a ealm observe ight well have | \ t 
best practical point is that which beseeches the New York, New Haven & | the total ruin of the country was hand, y Henry IV ( 


Hartford Railroad to plant out ‘the sand-blow” between North Haven uuntry stood forth as the arbiter between t e Powers of Eure fool 





and Wallingford, now a literal eye-sore to travellers and an injurv to | contests of the Fronde wasted for a time, bu ainly did 1 per 
i much otherwise valuable land, but’ which has actually been caused by | manently damage, the force of the nation, and the brill unt erandeur of 
the destruction of a natural forest between it and the sea, Some accom- | the court of Louis XIV. proved how great were the resour ie 
panying pages on the weeping willow and its planting show that Mr. people who made him th iridol. The policy, no doubt, of 1 led to 
Northrop is not well-up in the history of the tree ; for he re-asserts that > immediate miss rv and future revolution : still. neither the fatal glories of 
‘* there can be little doubt that the trees on which the captives of Israel | Louis XIV. nor the equally fatal failures his ou reatly ruined 


hung their harps belonged to the species named Salix Babylonica,” al- the country. The Revolution remains engraved on the men ry of the 
though ‘it is said now to be commoner in almost eve ry country than in | world as a period of horror and bloodshed; but keen observers like A: 











, = ‘ sis 
its native habitat near Babylon.” Doubtless this is so; for the best of | Young perecived at on what modern historians have gradually learnt 

dendrologists, Karl Koch (as the Nation has alr ady recorded), has already | that the Revolution set free t latent forces of the ry, and that 
shown that the weeping willow is indigenous only in Japan or China, and | France. even amidst confusion and civil war. Was renewing her strength. 
never inhabited the valley of the Euphrates, at least in the days of the | The triun phs of Nay leon, though # curse to the world, were not achiev- 
Captivity. It was a native poplar, doubtless, which the translators have | ed by the sons of a ruined or deer pit nation. 

made into a willow ; and the legend that the willow grew with dro« png Nor is extraordinary vitality the characteristie only of the material 
branches after bearing the harps of the weeping Jews was fitted to this side of the history of France. An exactly similar phenomenon may be 


weeping Japanese variety, and Linnewus was misled by it. We mention, | traced in her literary annal It was under Louis XV. that Voltaire 
finally, ‘ Pacts and Information in relation to the Catalpa-Tree, its Valu Eur 


} 
and Importance,’ ete.—the long title of a pamphlet by E. E. Barney, of | attention to 1 material strencth of F1 t is 


a? at n 1tO Lhe material strengun rral eit 


wwever, we confine our 


impossible not to con- 





( 
Dayton, Ohio. The capital fact is that fence-posts, set tw 


feet in the clude that this extraordinery power of revival must itself depend on some- 
ground seventy-five years ago, on being taken up were found to be per- thing sty n the foundations of French social life. A study of authors 
fectly sound; that President Harrison's picket-fence of catalpa wood was ; . Vol ; ; 
j ¢ : : : a * ‘A His of Pra By G. WOK n, M.A Vol. II, 1453-1624; Vol. HI., 
in good order after forty years’ service, and the portions under ground | 1621 New } Macmillan & ¢ 














P16 The 
\ ) in tl ( century or Mr. Hamerton in modern 
t ri h li sit i en not in Paris but in the 
‘ ( » that if just in that portion of society 
' ! rind nsational nove rarely describe that 
i tof] rength is to be found. While revelutions displace 
‘ wl change forms of government at Paris, there is something 
in | hich remains unchanged and almost unalterable. This 
is the life of the small proprictors who inhabit the country, 
and the centre of their life is placed in the close bond of family union ; 
for while the conventional notion of a Frenchman derived from novels is 
tiat he is a man given up to dissipation, and caring little for wife or 
cliidren, the testimony of all persons whose evidence is worth noting, 
ertain features in French institutions, testify to the fact that family 
life has astrength in France which it has not either in England or Ame- 
rica. Englishmen talk of their home and its sweetness, but their great- 
n as a nation has arisen from their readiness to leave their country 
for any land which attracts them by its riches, The so-called volatile 


and restless Frenchmen have never been able as a race to leave their 
homes in France 
band 
felt 

would hesitate to introduce into France the divorce law of England or of 
Massachusetts. We supposed at least to love our rela- 


»member of the 


Enevlishmenand Americans, no doubt, make good hus- 

and fathers of families, but Englishmen and Americans have never 
it impossible to tolerate divorcee. The wildest French Republicans 
all, again, are 
tions, but nm Anglo-Saxon race has ever cared to give to 
a ** family council” the powers conceded to it with universal approval by 
the of 


virtue, the bad boy has, like other prodigals, always possessed this virtue 


law France. If to cling to your home and love your family be a 
in a higher degree than the respectable Anglo-Saxon youth who sings of 

weet home and then leaves it for ever to found republics in the West 
and empires in the East. 


lranee 


bd Adie 


ITer trust 
‘rary men has often been politically unfortunate, but bears witness 


, again, has always admired intellectual eminence. 


Voltaire and Rousseau ruled the 
iutelleet and heart of France in the last eentury. Montesquieu’s specu- 
lations influenced every member of the States-General. 
was filled with all the 


toa noble trait of national character, 


That assembly 
eminence of France. Books, it is true, had, in the 
opinion of De Toequeville, ceased to sway the actions of ordinary French- 
Printers’ work- 
men, we are told, were interested in the publication of his ‘ Democracy in 


men ; but his own career almost confutes his opinion. 


America.’ Its appearance made its author an eminent writer, and there- 
Universal suffrage is 
supposed to be hostile to the influence of intellectual capacity, but in 
1848 the populace of France filled the Assembly with every man whose 
name added to the fame of the country, The parliaments of the Empire 
were for the most part deficient in men of distinction, but these assem- 
blies represented the will of the Government, and not the wish of the 
people ; and if the glories of French literature did not add lustre to the 
Imperial Senate or Chamber of Deputies, the cause lies in the absolute 
refusal of the men who adorned literature and science to support a gov- 
ernment which had destroyed freedom, The Empire fell, and French 
veneration for talent again made itself felt. Thiers had originally gained 
notoriety as a journalist and his fame as an historian. During the whole 
of his long life he did not hold office for any length of time. Neverthe- 
less, this representative of French talent and literary greatness was the 


fore in France opened to him a political career, 


man to whom France turned for guidance at the most desperate crisis of 
her fate. 

in the constitution of the present Senate, yet the Senate numbered Lan- 
frey among its members and still contains Victor Hugo and Littré, 


Political accident has made conservatism unusually influential 


This admiration for talent, and especially for literary talent, has un- 
doubtedly at times caused misfortunes to France ; but a vulgar admira- 
tion for riches and contempt for intellect is a more despicable if  politi- 
cally less dangerous failing than an overestimate of the respect due to 
talent, and impartial Observers may fancy that the political life, both of 
England and America, would gain something if tite electors of London 
or of New York had some slight desire that their representatives were 
men whose names contributed to the glory of their country. For once 
in a generation Westminster fancied it would like to be represented by a 
man of European reputation. Within four years Westminster repented 


of this temporary deviation from the paths of good sense, and found in a 
newspaper-agent representatives far better 
suited to the taste of the constituency than the best-known economist and 
Mill’s election and rejection were not merely local 
What happened at Westminster might have happened in 
any other town within the United Kingdom, and might, with a mere 


captain and a successful 


logician of his day. 


Inattlers, 


Nation. 
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New York or Boston, Of 


the fecling which, when pushed to an absurd extreme, led France in the 
last 


change of nimes, take place any day either in 
generation to proclaim Bentham and Priestley citizens of the French 
Republic, and which, when kept within due limits, ensures that a man 
like Littré shall not be banished from pubhe life, Anglo-Saxons on either 
side the Atlantic know nothing. Yet of veneration for 
is one of the noblest a nation can cherish, and prevents the love 
of equality from degenerating into the meanest jealousy of greatness. 
This desire for equality is by friends and foes alike admitted to be the 


this sentiment 


eminence 


predominant sentiment of the French people, and, as long as it is freed 
from the base feelings with which it is apt in vulgar democracies to be 
connected, it is a passion in which Frenchmen may rightly glory. It 
means at its best a conviction that the qualities common to humanity are 
of far more importance than the accidental or conventional differences 
which divide mankind into classes, and it implies an assertion of the princi- 
ple that men should be estimated in accordance with their essential 
qualities, and not according to their wealth or rank, ‘That a fanatical 
faith in this principle enabled France at the end of the last century to 
shatter the feudal institutions of Europe is patent to all men. That a 
genuine belief in equality in many respects raises the social relations of 
modern Frenchmen, will probably be admitted by all who have studied 
modern France either by direct observation or by reflecting on the obser- 
vations of others. 
amalgamate into one country provinces occupied by people of different 


What is less obvious is, that the power of France to 


races and history, owes its origin to what may be termed the practice of 
English writers, such as Mr. Freeman, feel and express in- 
dignation at the ease with which inhabitants of, for example, Alsace or 
were far better if 


equality. 


Savoy come to consider themselves Frenchmen. _ It 
English historians would, instead of deploring a fact nowise specially 
deplorable, consider how it has happened that while England after cen- 
turies has not been able to form a genuine union with Ireland, and found 
it a work of infinite difficulty to make one country even with Scotland, 
France has so dealt with the Germans of Alsace that they still turn their 
eyes with longing to Paris in spite of all the menaces or bribes of Berlin. 
The solution of this, as of some other problems suggesied by French his- 
tory, is that the peoples joined to France have at once been treated as 
French citizens, and that France with all her faults has perceived and 
acted on the principle that the practice of equality conciliates affection 
more than the practice of legal justice. 

The “naughty boy” is full of vivacity. He loves his home. He ad- 
mires talent. He practises the social virtues suggested by a sense of 
human equality. His faults, let it be granted, have proved fatal to suc- 
cess in life, but even his sober-minded rivals may, on reflection, confess 
that the spoilt child has some attractive features. 

The Dutch in the Arctie Seas. By S.R. Van Campen. Vol. I. A 
Dutch Arctic Expedition and Route. 8vo, 263 pp. and map.—The 
Barents Relics. Described and Explained by J. K. H. J. De Jonghe, ete. 
Translated, with a preface, by S. R. Van Campen. 8vo, illustrations and 
map. (London: Triibner & Co, 1877.)—In the first of these volumes will 
be found no new contributions to knowledge of the polar region, but a dis- 
cussion of the routes by which a new expedition may reasonably hope to 
penetrate it, and an earnest appeal to the Dutch nation to resume that 
place among the promoters of arctic discovery to which the exploits of 
Barents, Vlaming, and Gilies once entitled them. In his enthusiastic de- 
sire that the Dutch should do their part in the work of exploration the 
author will have the sympathy of every investigator. Yet the absence of 
any reference to the book of Payer, the results of the English expedition 
under Nares, or the colonizing projects of Weyprecht and Howgate, as 
yell as the line of argument pursued, show the work to be the product of 
a state of mind on arctic matters which is not in harmony with the most 
modern ideas on the subject. Experience and observation of late years, 
as pointed out by Payer, have all tended to establish the conviction that 
progress towards the Pole is only practicable along a more or less con- 
tinuous line of land, or at least not in open ocean. It seems tolerably 
certain that rifts and patches of open water (Polynia) may occur in any 
part of the arctic region, and may be brought about even in winter by the 
agency of currents and winds ; but net a particle of evidence exists that 
an open polar ocean may even be hoped for. Here, however, the open 
polar sca is treated rather as an accepted fact than as an unverified hypo- 
thesis, and in only too many instances arguments which investigation of 
long-known facts would have shown to be doubtful, and which the latest 
investigations have exploded entirely, are quoted with the confidence 
with which one accepts a definition from a dictionary. Dy the Spitz- 
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bergen and Novaia Zemli 


hope for additions to knowledge, and a favorable season might permit of 


routes, xdvocated by the author, we mizht 


fresh northward progress to some extent ; but it is not to be supposed 
that, in the anticipations of the practical arctic 


navigator who may make 





the attempt, **thermometric gateways ” leading toa warm and « 


sea will play any important part. 


pen polar 
Theories, however plausible, count for 
very little by the side of repeated experience, which in the author's argu- 
ments we find too little referred to. The author pays a warm tribute to 
Gustave Lambert, and calls deserved attention to his plan of exploration 
via Behring Strait. This, if it does not offer strong hopes of reaching very 
high latitudes, at least affords a most promising field for exterfding our 
geographical knowledge of the polar region, and has been too much 
neglected. The volume closes with a convenient table of arctic voyages 
chronologically arranged ; it possesses a good index, and is neatly 
printed. 

The second work above mentioned is a translation by Mr. Van Cam- 
pen of an official document prepared at the Hague by De Jonghe on the 
relics discovered at Ice Haven, Novaia Zemlia, and which formed part of 
the articles left by 
quarters, June 13, 1597. 


jarents and Heemskerck on quitting their winter 
It will be remembered that after the crushing 
of their vessel by the ice these navigators erected a sinall house on the 
shore, where they wintered, losing two of their number by death, and 
that in the attempt to return around the northern end of the island Ba- 
rents and two of his companions succumbed to sickness and exposure. 
‘Two hundred and seventy-four years after, the Norwegian captain, Carl- 
sen, doubled Cape Mauritius, and subsequently discovered Barents’s 
house, bringing away with him a number of relics, which were finally 
obtained by the Dutch Government from an English purchaser, A visit 
by another Norwegian skipper occurred in 1875, but he found little. In 
1876 an adventurous English yachtsman, Mr. C. L. W. Gardiner, made a 
final search, with important results. The relics he obtained were pre- 
nted by him to the Dutch Government, and form the subject of this 
The most important ‘ find” was the remains of a writing by 
the hand of Barents, which he had ‘ placed in a bandoleer and hanged it 


brochure. 


up inthe chimney . . . that if any man chanced to come thither they 
might know what we had met with,” ete. (De Veer’s journal). With infi- 
nite pains this precious relic was unfolded and deciphered, and its con- 
tents, signed by the two navigators, clearly made out. A fac-simile in 
photolithography is given. The other articles, beside some undecipherable 
manuscripts, were the ordinary odds and ends of a ship's forecastle in 
those days, together with some old books containing quaint Dutch sacred 
poetry, coins, a flute, six pounds of candles, some quill-pens (still good), 
and other matters, all in a wonderful state of preservation, considering 
that the storms of nearly three centuries had passed over them. The hut 
became a total ruin some time since, and the report closes with a sugges- 
tion that a permanent monument to these ancient arctic heroes bi placed 
at the locality by the Government of their fatherland. 





Home Interiors. Ty E. C. Gardner, author of ‘Homes, and How to 
Make Them,’ ‘Iliustrated Homes,’ ete. With illustrations, 
Iloughton, Osgood & Co. 1877. Pp. 268.)—Mr. Gardner's mission to be 
a mediator between the architect and those who distrust the profession 
has been shown, we think, to better advantage in his previous works. 


(Boston : 


We have heretofore found his doctrine sounder in regard to general prin- 


ciples of construction and to broad relations than to details. Into his 
present subject taste, of course, enters largely, and to get down to the 
‘*common-sense ” level in discussing matters of taste is attended with no 
little hazard. 
Mr. Gardner pronounces against them, saying (p. 44): ‘I know it is not 
a matter of taste merely, but of common-sense and of eternal fitness,” 
and then fortifies himself ‘‘ from an artistic point of view,” only to return 
in the next sentence to ‘the first principles of common-sense.” The ar- 
tistie view is that it is incongruous for ‘‘ walls of hard-wood and _ plaster 
solid wainscot of oak or maple, pilasters and columns, heavy furniture 
piano, book-case, and table, marble mantel, busts, and bronzes,” to rest, 
or appear to rest, ‘‘on a soft cushion of spun and woven wool.” Art, 
however, which does not disdain to depict solid-looking gods and 
desses resting on clouds or floating in mid-air, is surely here mistakenly 


For instance, shall there be carpets in a house or not ? 


vrod- 
appealed to ; while common-sense tells us that we are not shut up to the 
superficies of visible objects, but that we may be mindful at the same 
time of substance and substratum also. A wainscot resting on a Wilton 
carpet need not make us forget the inch-plank and twelve-inch joist under- 
neath the carpet ; and we shall be as little concerned for the stability of 
the house as we are for the safety of a weighty friend who sits down 





upon a chair enveloped in ¢ ! “ 
mantel hung all over with lam ' 

Mr. Gardner earnestly insist hie rl] , ; ¢ ; 
ind not a part of the constructi This « pparent f * 
conviction that the door is a nuisance, and from his therefo tally n 
ceiving of it as standing open, and so beingan obsiacle to wall-de 
The result is that he would have young ladios set to work and decorate 
the door itself—a justifiable treatment, certain! iv from a 
doubtful or false theorem. 

There are some good remarks on sereeus on px 123. but w annot 
say that we have been impressed by the praise of the W 
and his works. 

Genealogical Noles: Concerning the pedigree of the Thomas Family 
of Maryland, and of the following connected families : Snowden, Bu ‘— 
ley, Lawrence, Chew, Ellicott, Hopkins, Johnson, Rutherford, Fairfax, 
Schieffelin, Tyson, and others. ITilustrated by Views and Coats of Arms, 
By Lawrence Buckley Thomas. (Baltimore: Lawrence B. Thomas 
1877. 4to, pp. 182.)}—Notwithstanding our desire to we me all attempts 
to record the history of Southern families, and the plea of 1 . 
to the paucity of material, we cannot find it in our heart to say n n 
praise of this volume, It is well printed, expensively prepared, but 
badly arranged and defective in its essential authorities. The main stem 
is, of course, the Thomas family, descended from Philip T sat Marv. 
land, a settler there in 1651, and ene of some prominen in his get bes 
tion. His will mentions two houses which he had in Bristol and lands in 
this country. The author says that this Philip was in the East India 
Company’s service in 1621, and wae ti Evan S 4 
whose pedigree was as follows : 

Rice ap Griffith, of an illustrious Welsh f \ ae 
the Duke of Norfolk, and was beheaded as lin 1532 llis lest 
son was restored in blood and was the ancestor of present Lord 
Dynevor, Thomas, younger son of Rice ap Griffith, is said to have been 
brought back to Wales, and to have married thero, having a son, John 


Philip Thomas, lessee of mills at Kenehurch, County Monmouth, in 1591. 
This John Philip Thomas was father of Evan Thomas and grandfather of 


the emigrant. 


We have looked in vain for the proof of this dist . pedigree, 
though it may lurk in the mass of matter here collected. Until the evi- 
dence is given we can pronounce no judgment on the claim, but one page 


of proofs would be worth the score of pages devoted to irrelevant matters. 


The same criticism will apply to many of the other minor genealogies an- 
nexed to the main family record. Doubtless some of the affiliations are 


right, but we have no criterion by which to decide. Thus, we have the 
Buckley arms, and a pedigree from Phineas Lb. of Philadelphia, *sup- 
posed to be a cadet of the Lancashire family”: the Chew arms and the 
descendants of John Chew, ** said to be a cadet of the fami vy of Chew of 
Then the De Zeng arms and pedigree, babl 
are followed by the Ellicott arms of no authority. The Fairfaxes are a 


Chewton,” 


part of our history, but the Georges and Gilpins are equally favored with 
coats of arms, on the authority of Burl 
but reproduces the mistakes of former genealogists, notwithstanding re- 
cent corrections in print. 


It would be useless to continue the list. The book gives evidence of 
industry and contains much information in regard to the families here, 


The author lacks a knowledge of the best methods of arranging his col- 
lections, and he has been over-credulous, or careless in estimating the 
evidence, in regard to the trans-Atlantic connections of the emigrants. 
We hope 


the results of his meritorious labors with una 


he will attend to both points in future works, so that we may 


receive lloyed satisfaction, 


Old Naumkeag: An Historical Sketch of the City of Salem (Mass.) 
By C. H. Webber and W. S. Nevins. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1877. 
12mo, pp. 312.)—This sketch could hardly be weleomed if it either pre- 
tended or seemed to be a tolerable substitute for the yet unwritten History 
history as the place 


of Salem—such a deserves and as so many far less 


important towns have secured. The authors, however, expressly dis- 
claim this pretension, and can be unreservedly praised for their diligence 
in antiquarian research, which has produced an excellent guide-book to 
Salem and the adjoining towns carved out of her original territory. The 
illustrations consist of antiquated wood-cuts, most of which could have 


These 


been replaced with heliotypes from nature, and ought to be now. 


would do much to relieve the present cheap aspect of the volume. 


The 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS AS WORKS OF ART. 
bg has been in two of the daily papers a curious discussion as to 
engravers of wood-cuts, and their position in the world of art, and on 
Mr. John 
many de- 


the propriety of including wood-cuts in collections of fine art. 
La Farge, a very well-known painter, who has himself made 


signs for wood-engraving, wrote to the committee who have in charge 
the gathering of paintings for Paris, and proposed to them to allow some 
or even less, of wall-space for American wood-engravings 
Thi 


understand, want of power; their instructions seem to have been to 


ten feet square, 


] 


of the present day. the committee declined to do, alleging, as we 


collect and select oil paintings and water-color drawings. Perhaps this 


reason was not clearly given to Mr. La Farge. At all events he seems to 
have had still some hope of prevailing with the committee, when, a few 
days later, he wrot 


in the World and in the Tribune on the morning of Saturday, March 16, 


to some of the morning papers. His letters came out 
and contain these words : 

* Though the number of artists engaged in i! is small, we have attain- 
ed toa very high standard, for the present day, in the matter of engraving 
on wood, and on this ground we can compete favorably with European 
nations, most of whom are decidedly our inferiors. . .  . To lift a 
trade into high art in a country of commeree and manufacture is difficult. 
It is dificult in any part of the world ; to have it happen here is a thing 
of which we should be proud.” 


This was as faras Mr. La Farge went. He dis 


1 not say anything by 
way of depreciation of American fine art in other departments, but merely 
pleaded for the admission into the fine-art collection of specimens of the 
best American wood-cuts. The Wor/d, however, went a little farther, 
and, in an editorial of the same date, bewailed the ‘‘ pitiable and tulgar 
show ” which the United States made in Memorial Hall at Philadelphia, 
and suggested the adoption of Mr, La Farge’s plan as a partial compensa- 
tion for our backwardness in painting. 

And certainly the Wor/d had reason on its side. 
which Mr. La Farge had in mind ought to be included in our Paris fine art 
show, not only on account of their intrinsic excellence, nor only on 


The wood-cuts 


account of their excellence relatively to what is being done in the same 
line in Europe, but because we can hardly hope to hold our own in 
painting, in sculpture, in etching, or other process of engraving, nor in 
any of the deco this one matter of wood-cut 
illustration to books, thanks to the genius of Henry Marsh and to the 
powerful aid he had 

engravers, we can afford to meet rivalry. 


By no means ; but the whole body 


itive arts whatever. In 


has from one or two designers and one or two 

Does this mean that there is 
nothing good in American painting ? 
of American work in oil and water-color, taken together, is slight and 
feeble Or does it 
mean that no good wood-eut illustration exists elsewhere ? Not so: but 


there does exist now in America a little school which produces very origi- 


beside that which England or France has to show, 


nal, beautiful, and permanently valuable work in that art—work which 
no other nation can surpass, so far as we know, at this time. 

That same evening, however, the Lvening Post came to the front in 
: of the old theory—what might be called the oil-paint theory— 
that there is no fine art outside of oil-paintings in frames and marble 
statues on pedk stals. We quote ; 

‘The engraver is little, if not an imitator and a plodder. . . . ITis 
business is to copy, not to create ; to interpret, not to meddle with the 
text. Ina fine-art exhibition the artist’s absence cannot be compensated 
for by the presence of the engraver, who, so far from filling the chair of 
the former, is searcely large enough to rattle about in it.” 

Thus a fresh question was dragged into the discussion. Mr, La Farge 
and the Wor/d had been contented toask for the exhibition of certain beau- 
tiful wood-cuts, and had not raised the question whether their beauty was 


due to a plodding copvist oran *‘ artist.” Mr, La Farge certainly, and the 


World probably, were well aware that the beauty of a wood-cut is due to 
a certain ability on the part of the designer to adapt his design to the 


N 


ation. [Number €65 





vial, and to a certain power on the part of the engraver to 


Many of our readers have seen, in 


proposed mat 


! 





interpret aright the artist’s thought. 
exhibitions or elsewhere, some drawing by Mr. La Farge himself on the 
how a fresh-taught pupil 
the 


Bishop 


to ask 


render that dr 


‘cur to them 
Design” would 
other hand, what Marsh would make of it ? 
: the Academy of Design—a most powerful de- 
sign, charmingly drawn on the whitened surface of the box-wood. This 
year a proof from the engraved block was shown. Unluckily the two can 
sut let any person look at the proof and try to imagine 
Or ex- 


wood block : did it ever o 


wing, and, on 





*Scnool of 


Two years ago the “ 


Iatto” was exhibited at 


never be compart ad. 
what a merely mechanical wood-engraver would have made of it. 
amine the beautiful pictures which Seriéner’s Monthly and S*. Nicholas 
sometimes give their readers, Space docs not suffice us here to mention in- 
stances, but those finest engravings are sometimes made from drawings far 
inferior to them in beauty. It may safely be asseried that the power of 
fine art shown in Marsh’s translation of a sketch on gray paper in black and 
white into a design of hard black lines which can be printed off on paper 
at steam-press rate of speed, is as original and peculiar, and almost as im- 
portant, as that shown in the best of the designs he has given him. It can- 
not be too often repeated that nobody has proposed a general gathering of 
wood-cuts from magazines and weekly papers, from advertisements and 
show-bills, but only the admission of a certain small number in which the 
original design and the engraver’s manipulation have worked together to 
produce a triumphant result. In some of these indeed the engraver has 
been the only person employed, as in Marsh’s marvellous engravings of 
insects made with the creature lying beside the block. 

On Sunday, the 17th, the Wor/d answered, not altogether as cogently 
as might have been expected, but still in an article true, sound, and to 
the purpose. And to this, again, answered the Evening Post, on Mon- 
day, in a short article of a character simply astounding, considering what 
the controversy was about. It was a sad attempt at ridicule, with nothing 
salient enough to quote, nothing more positive than an expression of 


| amazement that the Wor/d * thinks this country to be behind every other 


civilized country in the matter of the fine arts, and that our pictures at 
Philadelphia were ‘pitiable and vulgar.’” The Wor/d’s answer to all 
this was jocose, and chiefly confined to advising somebody to take out to 
Europe a consignment of American paintings (probably ef the Posf’s piek- 
ing out) with a view of ascertaining the position of America in the wor!d of 
art. We are not aware that the newspaper discussion went further. But 
on Thursday Mr. George Inness came out in the columns of the Posf asa 
defender and farther expounder of the oil-paint theory. Mr. Inness’s 
view of the case is, briefly, that the production of an engraving does not 
require the same artistic power as that required for a painting; and, al- 
though this looks like a truism, the reasons given are worth citing. The 
painter does original work ; the power of producing rapidly is greater in 
painting than in engraving, and, therefore, no one would confine him- 
self to engraving if he could paint ‘‘equally well”; the painter needs 
greater resources than the engraver, because he works direct from nature, 
while the engraver only ‘‘ produces an imitation, and not a translation, 
excepting so far as a repro:luction in color is a translation ” (a statement 
which seems to us exactly the reverse of truth, in every way); and finally, 
the painter uses color, * the most diffieult thing in the world.” 

Well, it has never been pretended, to our knowledge, by the lovers of 
wood-cuts that fine art in black and white is equal in dignity to the art of 
the colorist. What was thought of that matter in the time of David and 
** Ingres ¢léve de David ’ (as reads the signature on a drawing now exhibit- 
ing in New York), we ao not stop to enquire ; but in our day it is generally 
admitted that no other human art can claim quite equal dignity with the 
art of the colorist. Yet, as Mr. Inness enquires, ‘‘ Where are our color- 
ists 2” Let the one or two bits of color we have to show goto Paris ; who 
objects ? But Mr. Inness must know they will amount to but little, in the 
world-wide gathering at Paris, even if he agrees with us in thinking that 
color is not now the strong point of the Continental schools of painting. 
And if we fail to excel in art of the first rank—say painting for color 
chiefly, if Mr. Inness likes, and in art of many kinds only just inferior to 
that—why is it not very important for us to make the best show we can 
in that one still humbler art in which we do happen to excel ? The ques- 
tion is not what fine art is the noblest ; all fine arts are noble. The 
question is not whether all wood-cut engravers are artists ; notoriously 
they are not. Mr. Inness’s last sentence is a good text for all our essay : 
‘The presence of the creative power is always acknowledged to be the 
quality essential to great art.” Then let us send to Paris no woodcut in 
which that presence is not manifest. We will not make so strict a law 
for the paintings. 
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